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WARRANT APPOINTING THE COMMITTEE. 


BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR 
OF IRELAND. 


FRENCH. 


We hereby nominate and appoint : — 


The Right Hon. Thomas Francis Molony, Lord Chief Justice of Ireland 
(Chairman). 

The Right Hon. William Joseph Myles Starkie, Litt.D., LL.D., Resident Com- 
missioner, Board of National Education, and Chairman of the Intermediate 
Education Board for Ireland. 

Sir Joseph Larmor, D.Sc., F.R.S., M.P., Lucasian Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Cambridge. 

The Rev. P. Canon Marshall, St. Brendan’s Seminary, Killarney. 

Rev. Timothy Cor.coran, D.Litt., Professor of Theory and Practice of 
Education, University College, • Dublin. 

Rev. Bro. Hennessy, St. Mary’s, Marino, Dublin. 

James Maxwell Henry, Esq., M.A., Professor of Education, Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Robert M. Henry, Esq., M.A.’ Professor of Latin, The Queen’s University of 
Belfast. ' 

John Thompson, Esq., M.A., The High School, Dublin. 

Miss Henrietta Margar.et White, LL.D., Lady Principal, Alexandra College, 
Dublin. 

' Miss Mary Ryan, Professor of Romance Languages, University College, Cork. 

William John Williams, Esq , Lecturer in English, Royal College of Science, 
Dublin. 

Coningsbv Ray wood Beavan, Esq., M.A., Chairman of the Ireland Branch, 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 

Miss Annie McHugh, Assistant Mistress. 

Miss Elizabeth Steele, Assistant Mistress. 

Maurice F. Headlam, Esq., Treasury Remembrancer. 

George Fletcher. Esq., F.G.S., Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical 
Instruction, Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland. 

Ernest Ensor, Esq., M.A., Inspector, Intermediate Education Board for 
Ireland, 


to be a Committee to inquire into and report upon the following matters connected 
with Intermediate Education in Ireland, viz. : 


To inquire and report as to any improvements which may appear desirable to 
be made in the conditions of service and in the methods of remuneration of teachers 
in Intermediate Schools in Ireland, and m the distribution of the grants made 
from public funds for Intermediate Education, and as to the best means m the 
public interest of effecting such improvements. 


Given at His Majesty's Castle of Dublin this 7th day of August, 1918. 
By His Excellency’s Command. 


JAMES MacMAHON. 

a 2 
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(Copy). 


Chief Secretary’s Office, 


No. 6038. 


Dublin Castle, 

7 th March, 1919. 


Sir, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 4th instant, forwarding, 
for submission to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, the Report of the Vice- 
Regal Committee on the conditions of service and remuneration of teachers in 
Intermediate Schools, and on the distribution of grants from public funds for 
Intermediate Education in Ireland. 


I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. J. TAYLOR. 


The Chairman, 

Vice-Regal Committee on Intermediate Education in Ireland. 
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VICE-REGAL COMMITTEE 

ON 

INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND). 


REPORT. 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY JOHN DENTON PINKSTONE, VISCOUNT FRENCH 
OF YPRES, LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL 
GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 


May it please Your Excellency, 

We. the Committee appointed “ to inquire and report as to any improvements 
which may appear desirable to be made in the conditions of service and m the 
methods of remuneration of teachers in Intermediate Schools m Ireland, and m 
the distribution of the grants made from public funds for Intermediate Education, 
and as to the best means in the public interest of effecting such improvements, 
have the honour to submit to Your Excellency the following report : 

In the course of our inquiry we met on 30 days and examined 20 witnesses 
These included officers of the Intermediate Education Board for Ireland, the Board ot 
Education for England and Wales, and the Scotch Education Department; represen- 
tatives of the following Teachers' Associations : the Catholic Headmasters Associa- 
tion, the Schoolmasters’ Association, the Central Association of Insh Schoolmistresses 
and other ladies interested in education; the Association of Secondary Teachers 
(Ireland) ; the Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters (Ireland Branch). 
Our witnesses also included a number of teachers (Principals and Assistants) who 
came forward to give evidence in response to an invitation which we issued through 
the press at the commencement of our. inquiry. Evidence was also given by one 
of oSr colleagues, Mr. Fletcher, on behalf of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction for Ireland. A classified list of the witnesses is given on 
pace 60. We have derived much assistance from the Report, dated 31st July, 
1918 (Cd 9140) which was submitted to the President of the Board of Education 
for England and Wales by the Departmental Committee for inquiring ihto the 
principles which should determine the fixing of salaries foi ’teacher i mi Secondary 
and Technical Schools, etc., and also from the Report dated 14th Novembei, 1917, 
of the Committee on Remuneration of teachers m Scotland. 

i.— preliminary: 

As the matters referred to us for investigation involve to some extent, a 
consideration of the whole system of intermediate education m Ireland we deem it 
necessary, at the outset of our Report, to give a short account of the ™ 
dealing with the subject of our inquiry, and to trace, in some detail, the principal 
developments in the system since it was inaugurated. , , , • 

It should be observed that a large number of the intermediate schools m 
Ireland at present receiving State aid, were in existence before the passing of the 
Intermediate Education (Ireland) .Act, 1878 which established the Intermediate 
Education Board They were in no sense State institutions. Some were old 
foundations, their funds 7 being derived in the fir.st instance from royal grants or 
from private benefactions; some were private ventures; a considerable number 
belonged to Roman Catholic Religious Bodies, but, m all the management, whether 
vested in a Board of Governors, or m a private individual or m the head of a 
Religious Body, was independent of any control on the part of the State. 
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II — SUMMARY OF THE STATUTES ' AFFECTING INTERMEDIATE 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND, WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE PRIR. 
CIPAL DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SYSTEM SINCE IT WAS 
INAUGURATED. 

1. The Act of 1878 imposed on the Board, established by it, the duty of 
promoting intermediate secular education in Ireland : — (a) by instituting and 
carrying on a system of public examinations of students; (b) by providing for the 
payment of prizes and exhibitions, and the giving of certificates to students; (c) by 
providing for the payment to managers of schools, complying with the prescribed 
conditions, of fees dependent on the results of public examinations of students; 
(d) generally, by applying the funds placed at their disposal for the purposes of 
the Act as therein directed. 

2. A schedule to the Act contained certain rules which were to govern the 
Board’s proceedings, until altered by rules made by the Board in the manner pro- 
vided by the Act. The scheduled rules prescribe, inter alia : — That the payments 
to be made to managers of schools as the result of the public examination of 
students shall be made in respect of each individual student who passes, the pay- 
ments varying in amount according to a defined scale. For the purpose of this 
rule, a school was defined in the schedule as “ any educational institution (not being 
a national school) which affords classical or scientific education to pupils not 
exceeding eighteen years of age, of whom not less tha.n ten shall have made one 
hundred attendances at the least in the period between the 15th of October and the 
last day of the month preceding the examination in respect to which the result fees 
arc claimed.” 

3. The Board, who were a body of 7 unpaid members (increased to 12 by the 
Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1900) nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, 
were empowered to make from time to time, with the approval of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, rules for. the purposes of the Act, but these rules had to be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament, and became void and of no effect, if disapproved by either 
House. The chief function of the Board may be described as that of distributing 
public money on the results of written examinations. They had not the powers 
now possessed by other educational boards and departments of administering public 
funds in accordance with minutes laid before Parliament. 

4. For the purpose of carrying the Act into effect the sum of one million pounds, 
portion of the property accruing to the Commissioners of Church Temporalities in 
Ireland, under the Irish Church Act, 1869, was placed at the disposal of the Board, 
who wore directed to apply the annual income for the purposes of the Act, and to 
invest any surplus that might be in hands from year to year in the purchase of 
Government securities. The annual income of the Board from this source was, 
until 1897, £32,500. It then fell to £27,500, and is now, consequent on a re- 
investment, £30,898. 

5. According to the terms of the Act of 1878 the Board could not apply the 
savings of one year towards meeting a deficiency in a succeeding year. This 
restriction was removed by an Act passed in the year 1882. 

6. In 1890 a further endowment was provided for intermediate education in 
Ireland by the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act of that year, which pro- 
vided that the Irish share of the Customs and Excise duties paid in any year to the 
Local Taxation (Ireland) Account should be applied : (a) as to the sum of £78,000, 
for primary education, and (&) as to the residue, for intermediate education. 
According to the Act the moneys so paid to the Board could be applied by them 
only “ for either or both of the purposes following, but for no other purposes, 
namely : — (a) for the payment to managers of schools complying with the con- 
ditions prescribed under the said Act (of 1878) of fees dependent on the results of 
public examinations of students; and ( b ) for the payment of prizes and exhibitions, 
and the giving of certificates to students, according to a scheme to be settled by the 
said Board wdth the approval of the Lord Lieutenant and the Treasury.” 

7. The amount available from this source varied from year to year. It rose 
from £39,042 6s. lid. in 1891 (the first year available) to £71,400 2s. 5d. in 1900 (in 
this year, it may be noted, the Board’s total income was £103,527 14s. 3d.). It fell 
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to £46,566 15s. 5d. in 1909, and in 1910 to £16,998 14s. 6d. In the latter year a 
giant was paid to the Board under Section 17 (2) of the Revenue Act, 1911, to make 
up the deficiency. The Board’s share of the Local Taxation Duties was then fixed 
bv statute at £46,566 15s. 5d., and this sum has since been paid to them each year. 

8. On account of the increase of income in 1891 the Board made provision, in 
their rules for the year 1892, for increasing the amounts payable as results fees, 
for the payment of honour fees, for larger payments towards exhibitions, and for the 
institution of a Preparatory grade. 

9. In 1898 the Board, by an unanimous resolution, represented to His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant that there were many grave defects in the system, with the 
more serious of which they were powerless to deal under the existing statutes, and 
requested His Excellency to constitute the Board, with such other persons, if any, 
as His Excellency might think fit, a Commission to inquire into the system and 
into its practical working. The Lord Lieutenant complied with this request by 
appointing the Boa id to be a Commission for the purpose mentioned. The Com- 
mission sat in 1899,- and submitted their Final Report in August of that year. 

10. The investigations of the Commissioners covered a very wide field, but the 
question of the position of the intermediate teachers does not appear to have been 
considered, although brought forward by some of the witnesses who were examined. 
In their Report the Commissioners stated that the important question of regis- 
tration of teachers in intermediate schools was brought under their notice, but 
they deemed that the subject was outside the scope of the Commission. 

11. With regard to the distribution of grants from the funds of the Board 
they recommended : — 

(а) That a public general examination of students should be retained as the 

basis of the calculation of the school grant, but that this examination 
should not be competitive. 

(б) That there should be substituted for the payment on individual results a 

capitation school grant payable to the manager of each school upon the 
entire number of its pupils on the intermediate school roll, and that 
the capitation rate for each school should be determined by the pro- 
portion borne by the number of students of the school who pass the 
public general examination to the total number of students on the inter- 
mediate school roll of the school ; that in order to obtain a grant a school 
should be required to pass a fair percentage of the total number of 
pupils on the roll. 

(c) That in order to encourage schools of more than average efficiency the 

“ normal school gr.ant ” should be increased by the addition of bonuses, 
as for instance, “ by an additional bonus as the result of inspection, etc.” 

(d) That the grant should be given each year, not upon the results of the exam- 

ination in one year only, but on an average taken on a triennial period, 
*.(?., the three years preceding the year then current. 

(e) That the Board should satisfy itself as to the sufficiency of the teaching 

staff, the sanitary condition of the school, and the reasonableness of the 
arrangements as to school hours. That submission to the requirements 
of the Board in this matter (amongst others) should be a condition 
precedent to a school obtaining any grant from the Board. 

With regard to the recommendation in (6), it may be noted that in 1902 no 
school was admitted to a share in the grant unless a certain percentage of the 
students on the school roll was successful at the examination, but this modification 
of the basis of calculation was difficult in working, and in 1903, and subsequently, 
the original plan, i.e., the payment on the passes of individual students, was once 
more adopted. 

The recommendation in (d) has never, been acted on. Effect has been given to 
recommendations ( c ) and (e), but .in a modified way. 

A further recommendation was : — 

That the Board should be empowered to advance money to managers of 
schools upon approved security to enable them to provide proper 
equipment and appliances for the teaching of practical science, and 
for similar purposes to be approved by the Board. 
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Effect was given to this recommendation in the Board’s Rules for 1902 anri > 
may be noted that advances amounting to about £36.000 have been made' bv th 
Board since that year for thepurpose of providing laboratories and proper eauin 
ment for the practical teaching of experimental science. ^ ^ P' 

12. In 1900 an Act was passed empowering the Board to appoint inspectors 

and to apply the funds placed at their disposal in the manner provided by ru i e ’ 
to be made by them, with the approval of the Lord Lieutenant., for the purpose of 
carrying out the recommendations contained in the General Summary of thp T?ptw+ 
of the Commission of 1899. P t 

13. In the opinion of the Board, the Act of 1900, whilst it authorised inspec- 
tion, did so as supplemental to, not as a substitute 'for, examination. Its effect 
was, in their opinion, that instead of results fees being dependent as theretofore 
solely on the results of examination, thenceforth the condition of the school as 
ascertained by inspection might be taken into account in connection with, but not 
independently of, these results. It was on this principle, therefore, that the Board 
framed their rules subsequently to the passing of the Act of 1900. 

14. Early in 1901 the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland, having been established in the preceding year, issued their pro- 
gramme for the administration and distribution of grants for experimental science, 
drawing, manual instruction, and domestic economy in Dav Secondary Schools’ 
and, in the ensuing session, this programme was adopted by 154 schools, which 
earned grants from the Department amounting to £9,575 10s. 8d. 

15. In the years 1901-2 and 1902-3 the schools were inspected by temporary 
inspectors appointed by the Board, with the approval of the Lord Lieutenant. In 
1902 the Board submitted to the Irish Government a scheme of permanent inspec- 
tion, but this was rejected, although the Under, Secretary, in his letter dated 5th 
December, 1902, stated that the Irish Government was entirely in favour of a system 
founded mainly on inspection as distinct from examination. The grounds of 
refusal were two, viz. : (1) expense; and (2) that the parts which examination and 
inspection should play in the distribution of State aid in the schools had not been 
settled. 

16. In 1904, a new feature was introduced by the Board, viz. : an examination 
for choirs and orchestras, in r.espect of which bonuses were paid to managers of 
schools. 

17. In 1904 also, Messrs. Dale and Stephens, two of His Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools, Board of Education, were appointed by one of Your Excellency’s pre- 
decessors to inquire into and report upon the system of intermediate and technical 
education in Ireland. In their Report, which was published in 1905, they dealt 
at length with the system, and made important recommendations, which have not, 
however, been carried into effect to any considerable extent. 

18. In 1908 the following resolution was unanimously adopted by the Board 

“ That in the opinion of the Board, the time has arrived w r hen it is 
necessary for them to consider whether it is possible for them, in the 
interests of true education, to continue the administration of the funds 
entrusted to them for the promotion of Intermediate Education in Ireland 
in the absence of a system of inspection, the establishment of wdiich was 
provided for by the Legislature in the Amendment Act of 1900.” 

19. In the following year sanction was obtained for the appointment of six 
permanent inspectors (afterwards increased to eight), and the schools have since 
then been systematically inspected. 

20. In 1911 the Board, when drawing up their rules for 1913, decided to abolish 
the Preparatory grade, as they were satisfied that the existing examination in 
that grade imposed a severe strain on students of a tender age. Further- 
more, they wished to give greater freedom to the schools, while continuing every 
inducement to them to lay a solid basis of education. This they had hoped to do by 
paying a bonus school grant depending on the reports of the inspectors as to the 
efficiency of the school as a whole, with special reference to the Preparatory classes; 
it was. found, however, that under the existing limitations on the powers of the 
Board, there were no means of giving effect to this desire. 
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21. However, in 1013 an Act was passed prohibiting the Board from holding 
any public examination admission to which is confined to students under the age 
of"l4 years, and enabling the Board to make provision for -the payment to managers 
of schools of fees, dependent on the results of inspection, in the case of pupils under 
the age of 14 years and not under the age of 12 years: the total amount thus payable 
in any year not to exceed one-sixth of the total amount available in that year fer- 
tile payment of fees to managers of schools. By virtue of the powers conferred on 
them by this Act, the Board, in 1814, paid grants', amounting in all to £3.012 15s. 0d., 
to managers of schools on the results of the inspection of pupils under the age of 
14 vears and not under the age of 12 years. This was the first time in which grants 
were paid by the Board solely on the results of inspection. 

22. In 1914 a further Act was passed dealing with intermediate education in 
Ireland. This Act provided for the setting up of a register of the intermediate 
school teachers in Ireland, and for the payment to the Board in each year out of 
moneys provided by Parliament of a sum not exceeding £40,000 (referred to in the 
Act as the Teachers’ Salaries Grant). The Act imposed the duty of framing the 
regulations for the register on a Registration Council which the Lord Lieutenant 
was empowered to constitute; and the duty of forming and keeping the register 
on the Intermediate Education Board. On the Board also was imposed the duty 
of applying the Teachers’ Salaries Grant in accordance with rules to be made by 
the Lord Lieutenant and approved by the Treasury. 

23. Rules for the application of the Teachers’ Salaries Grant were made by 
the Lord Lieutenant, with the approval of the Treasury, on the 29th January, 
1915. According to these rules, the grant is distributed for the purpose of pro- 
moting the employment upon reasonable terms of an adequate number of duly- 
qualified lay teachers in intermediate schools. The grant was first distributed in 
respect of the financial year 1914-15. 


24 The Registration Council was not constituted by the Lord Lieutenant until 
1910 It framed regulations for the register, which received His Excellency s 
approval on the 7th March, 1918, and came into force on the 31st July. 1918 The 
Board are now forming the register in accordance with the regulations. At the 
date of our inquiry about 1,900 teachers have already been placed on the register. 

25 In March 1918, Parliament voted an additional grant of £50,000 for 
intermediate education in Ireland, and this amount was distributed amongst the 
schools in the same month (in respect of the financial year 19L-18) m accordance 
with rules made by the Lord Lieutenant, dated 13th March, 1918. This gra nt wa s 
Ireland’s equivalent to the additional grant voted by Parliament for secondary 
education m England and Wales. These rules have now been superseded by rules 
dated 17th August, 1918. 1 


Ill -THE CAUSES WHICH LED TO THE DEPARTMENT OP AGRI- 
CULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND 
UNDERTAKING RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE TEACHING OF A 
PROGRAMME OF EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, DRAWING 
MANUAL INSTRUCTION, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

26. One of the duties laid upon the Department, established m 1900, was the 
initiation of a system of technical instruction suited to the conditions of the country. 
Wr?^ out this task the Department realised that .technical education 
does Sand by itself, and that it must be dealt with in relation to other branches 
of education It was at the very first realised that no system of technical education 
could succeed unless its foundations were laid in primary and ^^dary Ration 
of a general character With regard to the great majority of primary schools— 
those ^dealt with by the Board of National Edueation-the Department had no 
powers; and that Board had already taken action in the direction of P™? 5®®* 
the valuable Report of the Commission on Manual and Practical Instruction which 
reported in 1898. 

1 See Appendix I. 
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27. With regard to intermediate schools the position was different, for certain 
powers were conferred upon the Department under, the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction (Ireland) Act of 1899. Section 2 of this Act provides, inter alia , for 
the transfer to the Department of the administration of the grant for science' and 
art in Ireland. This grant, which had been administered for many years bv the 
Department of Science and Art, South Kensington, and later by tire Board of 
Education, comprised not only grants to technical schools and classes, but grants 
for secondary schools, and already a few secondary schools in Ireland were receiving 
grants under the conditions of the Science and Art Directory. The grants earned 

under this system had been far less than could reasonably have been expected they 

only amounted to about £2,500 for the Session 1900-01. • The Department drew 
up a programme applicable to Irish secondary schools, and, with the sanction of 
the Treasury, undertook the payments of grants under the conditions laid down 
in the programme, A number, of secondary schools 1 immediately adopted the 
programme, which was issued early in 1901. 

28. The Act of 1899 constituting the Department provided in Section 23 for 
the establishment of a Consultative Committee for the purpose of co-ordinating 
educational administration, consisting of representatives of the Department, the 
Commissioners of National Education, the Intermediate Education Board, the 
Agricultural Board, and the Board of Technical Instruction. This Consultative 
Committee recommended a conference between a Sub-Committee of the Intermediate 
Education Board and the Department. Several conferences were held, and, as a 
result of their joint recommendations, the Intermediate Education Board, at a 
meeting held on the 21st February, 1901, adopted the following resolution 

“ That the Board adopt the Programme in Science and Drawing . . . . 
prepared for Secondary Schools by the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction.” 

‘' That Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, a.nd Drawing be replaced in 
our Programme by one subject, viz. : Experimental Science and Drawing, 
and that after the present year, until a year’s notice shall have been given 
by us, we shall not hold any examination in this subject, but shall accept 
. the inspection, and, where necessary, the examination of the Department.” 

29. This resolution determined, until the last year or two. the relations between 
the two authorities. The Department’s programme came to be generally adopted 
in the intermediate schools of the country. The Department undertook the, 
inspection of all the schools for the purposes of the Board, and also undertook the 
responsibility for the written examination in honours in the subjects of their pro- 
gramme. The Board, however, decided to re-impose a written examination for a 
pass in experimental science in 1915. 


IV.— POLICY OF THE INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION BOARD. 

30. We have already indicated the educational policy of the Board in respect 
of certain matters. Since 1906 the general trend of their policy has been towards 
combining, as far as their, statutory powers permitted, an efficient system of inspec- 
tion with the system of examination. According to their Report for the year 1916 
they desire : — 

(1) The abolition of the restriction which makes the school grant entirely 
dependent on examinations; 

“ (2) The adoption of a system whereby examination and inspection should each 
have a share in determining the grant. 

To attain these objects they are in favour of abolishing the present examina- 
tions and substituting for them an examination for an ‘ Intermediate ’ and also for 
a ‘ Leaving Certificate.’ 

“ The School Grant should be a capitation grant, paid to schools which satisfy 
the required conditions, on all pupils between certain prescribed ages "who have been 
in regular attendance throughout the year. 

“This would carry with it the necessity for an expanding grant, so that the 
sum per head should not decrease with an increase of pupils. 

1 See Appendix II. 
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“ The conditions to be fulfilled by schools should include : — 

“ (1) That the Board should be satisfied as to the efficiency of the school ; 

“(2) That a reasonable proportion of the pupils should pass the certificate 
examinations ; 

“ (3) That the teachers should possess qualifications to be approved by the 
Board.” 

t! The capitation grant should be greater for students between the ages of 16 
and 19 than for those under 16 years of age. 

“ Special grants might be paid to schools to meet exceptional circumstances.” 

31. In 1916 and 1917 a bonus school grant, consisting of a percentage of the 
normal school grant earned by the school as a result of the examinations, was paid 
bv the Board to schools of more than average efficiency (as determined by the reports 
of the inspectors), in accordance with principles laid down in the rules of the Board 
for these years. No bonus school grant was paid in 1918, and no provision is made 
in the Board’s rules for 1919 for the payment of a bonus school grant in that year. 


V. — PUBLIC FUNDS AT PRESENT AVAILABLE FOR INTERMEDIATE, 
EDUCATION, AND THE GENERAL METHOD OF THEIR APPLI- 
CATION. 

32. The public funds at present available for intermediate education are : — (A) 
the funds distributed by the Intermediate Education Board, and (B) grants paid by 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 

33. (A) The funds distributed by the Board fall into two categories : — 

I. The income derived from the Acts of 1878 and 1890. 

II. The Parliamentary grant under the Act of 1914, and the additional 
Parliamentary giant first voted in 1918. 

I. Consists of : — 

(a) The interest on a capital sum of one million pounds, sterling, of money 
accruing under the Irish Church Act of 1869. This sum has been 
invested by the Board in Guaranteed 2|- per cent. Irish Land Stock, 
and produces an annual income of £30,898. 

lb) The sum paid to the Board annually under the Revenue Act, 1911, in lieu of 
the residue of the so-called “ whiskey money.” Since the year 1911 this 
sum has been £46.566 15s. 5d. 

(c) Miscellaneous revenue, of which the chief item is the interest on a capita L 
sum of £74,500 5 per. cent. War Loan, amounting to £3,725, representing 
the residue of savings made by the Board in former years from (a) 
and (&). 

In addition there are examination fees of students, interest on money deposited 
in the Bank, and various items of casual revenue. In round numbers the total 
amount of ( c ) is about £7,250. 

The total annual income from I. is about £84,/ 00. 


IT. Consists of: — , » 

(a) An annual sum of £40,000 paid to the Board m each year out of moneys 
provided by Parliament in accordance with the Intermediate Education 
(Ireland) Act, 1914. 

{b) A sum of £50,000 voted by Parliament, which is to be expended m accord- 
ance with rules made by the Lord Lieutenant 

The total income from all sources is therefore, m round numbers, about £174, /UU. 

Of this sum rather more than £43,000 per annum arising out of I. (a), (t), and 
(c) is paid to the managers of schools oh the results of examination, and from the 
same source a sum of about £8,000 is distributed to the managers of schools on a 
capitation basis qualified by inspection and attendance, in respect of students 
between the ages of 12 and 14 years. rr , , ... - n , , 

TJp to the present the sum of £40,000 per annum from II. (a) (the Teachers 
Salaries Grant) has been paid to the managers of schools under rules which 
make the share 'received exactly proportional to the amounts paid as stated in the 
preceding paragraph, so that of this £40,000 about £34,000 is distributed upon 
the results of examination, and the remaining £6,000 on a capitation basis. 

b 2 
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The sum of £50,000 from II. ( b ) (less some small deductions for administrative 
expenses) is distributed to the managers of schools principally on a capitation basis 
qualified by inspection. The rules regulating the distribution of this grant will 
be found in Appendix I. & 

Hence about £77,000 is distributed on examination, and about £64,000 on 
capitation; making a total of £141,000. 

Of the remainder of the funds of the Board a sum of about £6,600 from I. (a) 
(b) and (c), is distributed annually as awards to students. 

The expenses of administration, including the cost of the exami nations and 
inspection, with the exception of certain small amounts chargeable against II 
fall on I. ’’ 

The largest item in these expenses is the cost of the examinations. This in 
1917 was. in round figures, £14.000; and, as the number of students tends to 
increase annually, this amount is likely to grow from year to year. 

The expenses of inspection in 19i7 were £5,280. 

Salaries and expenditure of the office were, in round figures, £8,200. 

It is to be noted that the sum out of I. available for distribution to the schools 
is the amount that is left after paying all expenses of administration, inspection, 
examinations, and the awards to students. 

Therefore all the expenses of the examinations, etc., fall on the schools. As 
the number of schools and students increases, so does the cost of the examinations 
and the amount of money available for the schools out of I. diminishes accordingly! 

34. (B) Grants from voted moneys ar,e paid by the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction to Day Secondary Schools in Ireland in respect of the 
following subjects, viz. : experimental science, drawing, manual instruction, and 
domestic economy. The grants are paid on a capitation basis, depending on attend- 
ance and liable to modification as the result of inspection. For the session 1917-18 
they amount to about £31,000, whilst the grants for the session 1918-19, owino- to 
recent changes in the programme, are expected to amount to not less titan £33,500. 

It is to be rioted that grants under the Department’s programme for Day 
Secondary Schools are paid to all schools which satisfy the conditions laid down 
therein, and that a number of schools which are not working in connection with 
the Intermediate Education Board are in receipt of grants under this programme. 
The number of the latter schools has been increasing, as is shown by the following 
table : — 



“ Intermediate ” 
Schools. 

“ Non-Intermediate ” 
Schools. 

Total. 


Number. 

Amount of Grant. 

Number. 

Amount of Grant. 

Session 1902-3 

179 

£ s. d. 
12,499 15 6 

7 

£ s. d. 
308 5 9 

£ s. d. 
12,808 1 3 

Session 1907-8 

267 

24,099 6 10 

19 

2,625 18 4 

26,725 5 2 

Session 1911-2 

254 

24,060 7 10 

20 

3,653 19 6 

27,714 7 4 

Session 1916-7 

238 

25,294 5 5 

22 

4,690 3 7 

29,984 9 0 


VI.— CONDITIONS OF SERVICE, AND REMUNERATION OF INTER- 
MEDIATE TEACHERS. 

Conditions prior to 1914. 

35. Previously to 1901, the State did not concern itself with the qualifications 
or claims of the teachers in intermediate schools. Since 1901 the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction (a) have insisted that the teachers engaged 
iii giving instruction in the subjects of their programme should have certain quali- 
fications ; (b) have instituted a register of qualified teachers of experimental science, 
drawing, etc. ; (c) have provided free summer courses for such teachers 1 ; and (d) have 
paid maintenance allowances and travelling expenses in the case of the teachers 
following summer Courses. The majority of intermediate teachers, . however, do 
not come under the scheme of the Department, and it is only since the passing of 
the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1914, that the claims of the teaching 
profession, as a whole, have been in any way recognised. 

1 See Appendix HL 
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■36. While the State provided funds for promoting intermediate education, 
thpqp funds were distributed among the schools almost solely on a basis of successes 
in examination. The status or terms of employment of the teachers who contri- 
buted to the successes were in no way conditions precedent to the payment of 
The State merely paid on results without inquiring into the means by which the 
results were obtained. Tile qualifications of the teachers employed varied to an 
extreme decree. Many of them were, of course, highly qualified by either their 
academic attainments or ability, but, as no particular qualifications were required, 
the General body had no professional status, and, although m many cases teachers 
were engaged under satisfactory written agreements, yet in a majority it may be 
said that they were employed under, conditions which were most discreditable. We 
cannot help comparing their position with that of the primary teachers. The 
latter were trained at the expense of the State; they were paid salaries according 
to an established and graded scale ; they ha.d fair prospects of promotion, reasonable 
security of tenure, and a pension at the end of their service. The intermediate 
teacher" on the other hand, although in many cases possessing the highest academic 
attainments and doing work of the utmost importance for the general welfare of 
the nation, worked under most unsatisfactory conditions. If he wished to undergo 
a course of training lie had to do so at his own expense; his salary- depended on 
the resources of the school in which be happened to be employed and these were as a 
rule small and uncertain; his only chance of securing a tolerable competence was to 
obtain a headrnastership. and this possibility was remote— it, may lie said not to have 
existed at all in the case of Roman Catholic teachers who wished to remain in 
Ireland : he was liable to dismissal without notice; and, when he was no longer fit 
for his work bv reason of old age or physical disability, Ins position, in the absence 
of a pension scheme, was often deplorable. It is true that certain schools by means 
of their endowments, were able to pay reasonably good salaries, and two of them 
at least, as we have heard in evidence, have within recent years instituted pension 
or endowment schemes for the benefit of their teachers. . 

37. The first time that the Government showed any interest in the position o 
intermediate teachers was in the year 1904, when Messrs. F. H. Dale and 1. A. 
Stephens two of His Majesty’s Inspectors, Board of Education, were appointed to 
inquire into the system of intermediate and technical eduction m Ireland . one of 
the subjects referred to them being " the possibility of X Renort 

of intermediate teachers analogous to that of elementary teacher s. ^ir Report 
which was miblished in 1905, showed the very unsatisfactory position or tne 
assistant teachers in intermediate schools. In 

staffing of the schools due to the large number of inexperienced assistant teacners 
employed in them, especially in the boys’ schools, they sai . 

“ The primary cause of this unsatisfactory feature m the intermediate 
schools is undoubtedly the low salaries paid to the assistant teachers m 
them and the absence of any real prospect of obtaining a competence, since 
the prizes of the profession in the form of well-paid headmasterships are 
very P few It has not been possible to obtain complete returns as to the 
salaries paid to assistant masters and assistant mistresses but it bas 
ascertained that in the year 1903 the average salary m 70 intermediate 
Sols pafd to the formed was £82 6s. 7d„ wW the average salary paid 
to the latter in 47 intermediate schools was £48 2s. 7d. It is not snr 
prising that from every source from which we obtained information we 
&Tn f oTish graduate, save in the 

rrrnfp^mn if any other car.eer presents ltseit to mm . • ■ • • 
There is ? a real danger that in the consideration of administrative 
machinery public opinion may lose sight of the condition without which 
the machinery is comparatively valueless, namely, the provision of a body 
of competent and well-qualified teachers. 

Causes ' of low Salaries paid to Assistant Teachers. 

38 The poor salaries paid to the intermediate teachers were very often due 
to the^fart'that very many o P f the schools were 
Few had any endowment. Their sources of 
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the schools received a share of the grant for science and art which was administered 
by the Department of Science and Art., South Kensington, and later by the Board of 
Education, but it was so small as to be almost negligible. In many schools th 
pupils were drawn from the poorer classes, and in these the fees charged were of 
necessity low, and often merely nominal. The grants from the Intermediate 
Education Board fluctuated from year to year owing to- the operation of the results 
system, and were never adequate. No assistance was obtained from local rates 
Indeed many of the schools could not have existed at all but for Diocesan collections 
and private benefactors. 

The Teachers’ Salaries Grant. 

39. Although Messrs. Dale and Stephens’ Report drew public attention to the 
unsatisfactory position of Irish intermediate teachers, it was not till 1914 that any 
effective steps were taken to improve it. In that year Mr. Birrell, having obtained 
the consent of the Treasury to a grant of £40,000 per annum, introduced a Bill 
in the House of Commons for the purpose of establishing a register of intermediate 
teachers in Ireland, and of providing for the payment of this grant (called 
in the Act the Teachers’ Salaries Grant) in accordance with rules to be made by 
the Lord Lieutenant and approved by the Treasury. 

40. It is unnecessary to enter into the history of the long discussions which pre- 
ceded' the framing of this Bill. Though the grant was described in the Act as the 
Teachers’ Salaries Grant, it was not in fact expended exclusively on teachers’ 
salaries. In introducing his Bill to the House of Commons Mr. Birrell said, We 
propose to provide that money, and that it should go to the lay teachers who are 
there in the schools in the proportion of one to forty pupils.” This language gave 
rise to a widespread impression that the Bill was intended to secure, and actually 
did secure, the payment of the whole sum to lay teachers, though the wording of 
the Bill itself drew no distinction between lay teachers and clerical teachers. On 
the other hand, the draft scheme for. the distribution of the grant published in 
“The Times” of the 10th September, 1912, and afterwards in the White Paper; 
(Cd. 0924), provided merely that such schools should share in the distribution of 
the grant as employed under specified conditions a certain proportion of duly 
qualified lay teachers, and. 4n addition, the White Paper, referred to by Mr. Birrell 
in his speech on the second reading of the Bill, and afterwards published (Cd. 7368), 
was to the same effect, with the addition of the establishment of the “ Group System” 
referred to in paragraph 42. 

41. Rules for the application of the grant were made on 29th. January, 1915, 
by the Lord Lieutenant, with the approval of the. Treasury. The rules provide 
that the Board shall distribute the grant amongst the managers of' intermediate 
schools to whom results fees are paid in respect of the school year immediately 
preceding the distribution, rateably in proportion to the amount of the results fees 
so paid to them respectively. 

42. For the purpose of the rules, the schools participating in a distribution 
of the grant, were divided into two groups, viz. : — (1) those under Roman Catholic 
management ; and (2) those not under Roman Catholic management. The following 
conditions as to the employment of duly qualified lay teachers were declared to 
apply separately to the schools under Roman Catholic management which partici- 
pate in a distribution of the grant considered as one group, and to the schools not 
under Roman Catholic management which participate in a distribution of the 
grant considered as another group, viz. : — 

Condition I. 

“ In the case of each of these groups the total number of duly qualified lay 
teachers employed in the schools comprised in the group must not be less than one- 
fortieth of the total number of intermediate pupils attending those schools. 

“ For the purpose of this condition the number of duly qualified lay teachers 
shall be computed in accordance with Condition II., and the number of pupils in 
accordance with Condition III. 


, Condition II. 

“ The total number of duly qualified lay teachers employed in the schools com- 
prised in a group shall be computed on the basis of the average number of such 
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teachers employed, and the employment of a duly qualified lay teacher shall not be 
taken into account for the purpose of Condition I. 

(a) Unless throughout the period during which his employment is reckoned he 

V is normally engaged in giving instruction in intermediate subjects m 
one or more of the s'chools comprised in a group for not less than ten 
hours a week; and , , 

/ 7 j\ Unless lie is entitled under his contract of employment to a salary not less than 
the appropriate minimum salary specified in the schedule to these Rules , 

(A Unless his contract of employment (except in case of dismissal for gross 
misconduct) is determinable only upon three months notice m writing 
taking effect at the end of a school term. 

Provided that where a teacher is employed in two or more of the schools 
his salaries may be aggregated for the purposes of this Condition and, if the schools 
do not belong to the same group, his employment may be attributed pro tanto to each 
group in such manner as appears to the Board to be equitable. 

Condition III. 

“ The number of intermediate pupils who during the school year make one 
hundred or more attendances (as defined by the rules of the Board) at the schools 
comprised in a group shall, for the purposes of Condition I., be taken to be the 
total number of intermediate pupils attending these schools. 

43 Furthermore, the rules prescribe that the Board shall make an annual 
report to the Lord Lieutenant with respect to the distribution of the grant, and 
that if after any distribution of the grant it appears to the Lord Lieutenant that 
the conditions as to the employment of duly qualified lay teachers had not been 
complied with, the non-compliance shall be taken to be a ground for discontinuing 
the aforesaid method of distribution either generally or u respects the gioup of 
schools concerned, and for prescribing a new method of distribution m oidei to 
carry out more effectually the purpose aforesaid. 

44 The grant was first distributed in respect of the financial year 19L4-15 
and it appeared from the Report furnished to the Lord Lieutenant by the Board 
that the conditions mentioned in paragraph 42 had not been fulfilled m 
the case of the group of schools under Roman Catholic management. Notwith- 
standing this, no change has been made so far in the method of distribution. 

45 It may be pointed out that, under the provisions of the rules, schools have 
shared in the grant which did not employ any duly qualified lay teachers, and some 
that did not employ any lay teachers at all, while in others of the schools the whole 
of the grant was given to the lay assistant teachers. 

Improvements effected by the Grant. 

46. The- grant undoubtedly effected a considerable improvement in the position 
of the intermediate teachers, as may be seen from the following table : 


Table. 



Duly qualified under Condition 11. || 
stated in § 42. 

Not duly qualified under Condition 
11. stated in § 42. 

Year 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Number of Lay Teachers,in 
schools under Roman 
Catholic management . . . 

46 

125 

164 

264 

414 

329 

288 

238 

Number of Lay Teachers in 
schools not under Roman . 
Catholic management ... 

237 

273 

295 

370 

416 

415 

420 

401 

Total 

283 

398 

459 

634 

830 

744 

708" 

639 


1 Schedule to the Teachers’’ Salaries Grant Rules. 


Minimum Salaries-. 

Male Teachers. 

If board and lodging provided ... •••■ £110 a year. 

If board and lodging not provided ... £140 a year. 


Female Teachers. 
£7o a year. 
£90 a year. 
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But it cannot be said that the method adopted for its application was satis- 
factory, or that the discontent of the teachers was allayed. In the first place 
though the Act provided that the whole sum of £40,000 should be expended on 
teachers’ salaries, the rules under which it was expended not only did not secure 
this, but left the disposal of the grant to the discretion of the managers, provided 
that they paid the specified minimum salaries to lay teachers who satisfied certain 
requirements with regard to qualification and terms of engagement. In many 
cases only a portion of the extra grant secured by the schools which shared in its 
distribution was expended upon salaries. In the second place, the terms on which 
the grant was distributed made no provision for increments over the minimum 
salary prescribed, nor was any attempt made to provide pensions for teachers. 

Further improvements effected by the Capitation Grant. 

47. In 1918 some further improvement in the position of the intermediate 

teacher was effected by means of the additional grant of £50,000 voted by Parlia- 
ment for intermediate education in Ireland (§ 25). The built of this grant 1 is distri- 
buted on a capitation basis to managers of schools complying with the following 
conditions, inter alia : — ° 

“ V. ( b ) The Board shall satisfy themselves that the buildings and equipment 
of the school, and the. teaching given therein, including the terms of 
employment of the teaching staff, are satisfactory. 

” ( c ) Except as provided below, for each complete 40 pupils upon whom the 
capitation grant is payable, and for each 20 or more such pupils in 
excess of 40 or a multiple of 40, there shall be employed in the school 
at least one teacher who is recognised by the Board and, in addition, 
satisfies one of the following conditions : — 

(1) Is in receipt of a salaiy of at least £20 per, annum more than the 
minimum stated in the Schedule to the Teachers’ Salaries Grant 
Rules, 1915, and has the security of tenure stated in Rule 3„ 
condition II. (c) of the said Rules; 

(2) Is the owner of the school; and such owner shall for the purpose 
of this rule be regarded as being “ employed in the school.” 

“ (d) Where a school has certain teachers satisfying the" above conditions, but 
not a sufficient number, the capitatidn grant shall be reduced so as 
to be in proportion to the number of such teachers, and similarly, where 
the nuniber of such teachers is in excess of the number required by the 
conditions, the grant shall be increased so as to be in proportion to the 
number of such teachers, no account, however, being taken of teachers- 
in excess of one to every twenty pupils. 

(e) In the case of schools with less than 40 pupils in localities where, in the 
opinion of the Board, a really useful purpose is served by such schools, 
the Board may, if they think fit, pay the capitation grant, even if 
condition (c) is not satisfied, provided that the Board shall be satisfied 
on presentation of the accounts of the school that a satisfactory 
proportion of the income of the school is paid to those actually 
engaged in the teaching of the pupils.” 

48. Under the powers conferred on them by these rules, the Board have laid 
down the following conditions of recognition of teachers for the purposes of the 
grant, viz. .• 

‘ I. The name of the teacher must be on the Register of Intermediate School 
.Teachers in Ireland. 

' II- The teacher must be normally engaged for not less than 15 hours per 
ci week in giving instruction to pupils upon whom the grant is payable. 

III. His name must appear on the time-table sent in by the school, and the 

classes taught by him must be specified thereon. 

IV. The Board must be satisfied that the teacher’s work is efficient.” 

49. So much has so far been done to improve the position of the intermediate 
teacher in Ireland, but these steps are far from adequate. This- question must 
rot be viewed solely from the teacher’s point of view. Tt is one which vitally 
affects the whole community. The success of any system of education depends 
upon an adequate supply of trained teachers of proved qualifications. To secure 
this, inducements must be offered which are at least as attractive as those held out 
by other professions. The essential inducements are a fair commencing salary 

1 See Appendix I. 
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and prospects sufficiently attractive when one regards the training and qualifi- 
cations of the teachers. It cannot be said that the inducements at present onered 
are sufficient to tempt young men or women to undergo the course of training which 
is necessary, if they are to qualify for registration as teachers in intermediate 
schools. The establishment of the register has made intermediate teaching a pro- 
fession. But if the State requires professional services, it is but just that it should 
nay for them. The Irish intermediate teacher of the future, before being m a 
position to register as fully qualified, must have fitted himself by a course of 
education and training covering a period of about seven years. He must obtain 
a degree or its equivalent, and also a diploma in the theory and practice of 
education. After this he must further have three years’ experience of intermediate 
teaching, although it is true that during this period he may be in receipt of salary. 

50 To induce men and women to undergo such a course of preparation, the 
profession must be raised altogether above its present level. The disabilities under 
which it now labours fall mainly under, four heads, viz. : — tenure, hours of work, 
remuneration, and pensions.. 


Tenure. 

51 One of the most important considerations, both from the teacher s point of 
view and from the educational standpoint, is the question of tenure. Insecurity of 
tenure reacts on the teacher’s, work. He cannot give the best that is m him when 
he knows that, however successful his teaching, his engagement may be discontinued 
at the end of the term for no fault of his own. 

52. Before 1914 the teacher was liable to summary dismissal, and often received 
it. The condition regarding security embodied in the rules for the distribution ot 
the Teachers Salaries’ Grant has rendered the position of teachers more stable. 

It goes, however, only a small way towards settling this special grievance. ihe 
teacher is still liable to dismissal for no fault of his own, and he has no redress. 

53 While we think that absolute fixity of tenure is impossible, the present 
feeling of insecurity would be largely removed if it were everywhere agreed that 
a teacher’s engagement should continue during efficiency and good conduct 
Capricious dismissal cannot be too strongly condemned. On the other hand a 
decrease in the number of pupils, a re-arrangement of the school eumculum or 
other causes, may make it necessary for an efficient teacher to be dismissed. In the 
interests of education, however, it is desirable that, as a rule, there should be no 
dismissal during efficiency and good conduct. 

54 We are of opinion that the contract of employment (except in case of 
dismissal for gross misconduct) should be determinable only on three months notice 
in writing on either side, taking effect at the end of a school term. Provided, 
however that in every case where a teacher has served for the whole of a school year,. 
Sill receive a full year's salary, and that where he has served for a lesser period 
he S receive a proportionate part of the salary on the basis that he is to be paid 
a full year’s salary for a school year’s work. 

55. As a safeguard against capricious dismissal, we recommend that when 
notice of dismissal is given, the teacher shall within a month have the right of 
appeal to Se referee or tribunal to be stated in the contract of employment and 
ilsuch referee or tribunal shall determine that notice of dismissal should not have 
been given then such notice shall be withdrawn. Provided that if the referee or 
tribunal shall decide that the notice of dismissal was unreasonable, but it appears 
that the head of the school is not willing to take back the teacher, or the teacher 
fo7 reasons satisfactory to the referee or tribunal, is unwilling to return, the 
referee oTtribunll mav award to the teacher such sum, not exceeding twelve months 
ol the sSary payable by the school, as shall appear m the circumstances i of the case 
to be iSt mKum to be paid out of the school funds. The Associations repre- 

l ihe hlads of schools and the assistant teachers should meet and come to' 
sen ting, the heads ol tribunal which should be named for the purpose 

o a f i£ r “l ^schools. It is undesirable that this delicate 

task should be left to individual teachers when seeking employment. • 

56. These conditions as regards tenure should apply to all full-time, fully 
registered! intermediate teachers. 

*• See : Appendix IV. 
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Hours of Work. 

57. Complaints are made that the hours of work in some intermediate schools in 
Ireland are unreasonably long; that, apart from the time devoted to class work 
some teachers have long hours of supervision, and spend a good deal of time in 
correcting exercises and in preparing for class for which no allowance is made. 

58. In most of the continental secondary schools the hours of work per week 
are fixed by the State, as appears from the Report of the Committee appointed by 
the Prime Minister to enquire into the position of Modern Languages in the 
Educational System of Great Britain (1918 — Cd. 9036). 1 In Austria they are 
14-17 for teachers of languages, and 17-20 for teachers of other subjects; in France 
in the Paris Lyc£es, the hours vary from 10 to 14, and in Provincial Lyc4es from 
12-16; (the teachers of the elementary classes have 19 hours in Paris, and 20 in the 
Provinces) ; in Baden, the hours are 18-22 ; in Bavaria, 20 ; in Hamburg, 22 on an 
average; in Prussia, 24 during first 12 years, then 22 up to 24 years’ service, and 
20 after 24 years’ service; in Saxony, 20-24; in Sweden, 20-22 in the higher classes, 
24-28 in others. These are the hours of work fixed for assistant masters. As 
regards headmasters, the highest number of hours required per week is 16. In 
the French secondary schools the headmaster is not required to do any class teaching. 

59. We think that the number of hours and the amount of work expected from 
individual teachers in intermediate schools should be taken into consideration 
by the Central Authority, who should not approve a time-table which makes exces- 
sive demands upon either pupils or teachers. 

Remuneration. 

60. The salaries usual at present in intermediate schools in Ireland are such 
that there is grave danger that, unless considerable improvements are at once effected, 
it will be impossible to secure in the future men and women with the necessary 
qualifications. 

61. The Teachers’ Salaries Grant aimed at providing minimum salaries of 
£140 a year for men and £90 for women. The £50,000 Capitation Grant encouraged 
managers of schools to raise these minima to £160 and £110, respectively. While 
these salaries leave room for improvement even as initial salaries, they are altogether 
inadequate when regarded as fixed or maximum salaries, as is often the case, and 
even viewed as average salaries they constitute a grave menace to the efficiency of 
the intermediate schools. The prospect for a teacher of a life-long struggle on 
an inadequate fixed salary can hardly fail to have a bad effect on the results of 
his work. The secondary teacher' meets his pupils at the most crucial period of 
their lives, when their characters are in the making, and he cannot devote himself 
whole-heartedly to the development of his pupils’ faculties, if he is perpetually 
harassed by financial embarrassments. 

62. A return was furnished to us by the Intermediate Education Board showing, 
the average salaries paid at the present time in 339 intermediate schools.. This 
return will be found in Appendix VI. 

63. It is not proposed to labour the question of the inadequacy of the present 
salaries, as opinion is unanimous that they are generally insufficient. The figures 
which will be found in the Appendix speak for themselves. It is impossible for 
men and women of culture to live comfortably on such salaries, and the profession 
can never be made attractive until they are improved. 

Scale of Salaries. 

64. What seems, however, to be most wanted to attract men and women of 

ability is, not that the salary in the first instance should be specially tempting, but 
that it should be progressive, so that a teacher should have the assurance that, with 
proper qualifications, zeal, and increasing experience, he may look forward to an 
income upon which he can live with comfort and self-respect. Few assistant 
teachers can become principals, and the problem is how the profession of an assistant 
■teacher may be made in itself an honourable and desirable career. The only remedy 
is the adoption of- a suitable' scale, of salaries, and. this is imperative. Two Depart- 
mental Committees^ one appointed; by the Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education in Scotland, and the other by the President of the' Board of 
Education, have recently reported in favour of scales of salaries for teachers 'in 
secondary schools, and we approve generally of the reasons which they have advanced 
in their 1 favour. . i 

1 See Appendix V. 
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65. After full consideration of the principles enunciated in these Reports, and 
of the evidence submitted to us, v we have come to the conclusion that in the case <>f 
all full-time teacher.s in recognised intermediate schools, who are fully registered 
in accordance with the regulations for the register of the intermediate school 
teachers in Ireland, 1 the initial salary should be not less than £180 per annum, and 
that it should rise by £10 a year to £240, and afterwards by £15 a year to £450 per 
annum. It should be understood that our recommendation represents what we 
hold to be the adequate minimum initial salary, and does not exclude higher salaries 
where the school authorities think these to be justified by special circumstances, 
and are prepared to accept the responsibility for such additional expenditure. 

66. We do not see our way to recommend any variation in the application of 
the scale of increments, on the ground either of special ability as a teacher or of 
specially high academic qualifications. The former can be proved only by 
experience, and the value of the latter must be tested in the actual work of the 
teacher. Nor do we see our way to recommend that there should be any difference 
in salary between men and women. Again, we have made no special recommen- 
dation regarding the salaries of heads of schools. We think that the same scale 
should apply to them so far as the Central Authority is concerned, but that the 
responsible authorities of each school should increase the salary of the headmaster 
or headmistress in proportion to their means. 

Application of the Scale to Existing Teachers. 

67. All fully registered teachers who (irrespective of any war bonus) have not 
reached the minimum salary, should be placed at once on that minimum salary. As 
regards the position in the scale at which a teacher with past service should be 
placed, we think that the adopted practice of the Civil Service and analogous 
systems, prevailing at the time that legislative effect is given to the suggestions we 
make, should be followed. 

Withholding or Deferring of Increments. 

68. The increments should be paid normally, subject to a certificate signed by 
the head of the school and countersigned by the inspector for the district to the 
effect that the teacher has done his work efficiently during the year. Increments 
should be withheld or deferred only after an inquiry (if asked for by the teacher), in 
which at least two inspectors (neither of whom should be the inspector for the 
district) should take part and report to the Central Authority in favour of so doing. 

Mode of Payment under the Scale. 

69. As a condition precedent to receiving any grants from public funds for 
intermediate education, the school should be required to pay the appropriate 
minimum salary (see also § 72) to all full-time teachers up to the number which the 
Central Authority shall consider necessary and sufficient for, the. proper staffing 
of the school. The- Central Authority should be responsible for paying the incre- 
ments in respect of all such teachers who are fully registered, as otherwise the 
expenses of staffing a school would be liable to expand beyond the school's financial 
capacity and managers might be tempted to get rid of the older and mor.e expensive 
teachers’ in order to replace them by younger teachers at a lower figure. Unless 
for reasons which the Central Authority shall consider sufficient, there should be 
employed in the school at least one fully registered teacher for each complete 40 
pupils in respect of whom the capitation grant is payable. The increments should 
be paid through the manager, of the school. 

Pensions. 

70. In most countries the general principle has been admitted that teachers 
should be freed from the necessity of making provision for old age_ Not only do 
the secondary teachers in most continental countries receive pensions, but the widows 
of teachers are entitled to them if the teacher has served for a certain number of 
years and in- some countries provision is also made for the teachers children. 
Primkry teachers in England and Ireland have long enjoyed pension rights, and 
we do, not see that secondary education is any less a national service than primary 

1 See Appendix IV. 
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education. With' the passing of the School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1918 
the State has accepted the responsibility of pr»viding pensions for teachers in 
secondary schools in .England and Wales, and there is, of course, no reason whv a 
similar provision should not be made for teacher, s in Irish intermediate schools/ 

71. We have considered whether a contributory or a non-contributory scheme 
of pensions would be the more suitable for application in this country. Nearly all 
the evidence we heard was in favour of a non-contributory scheme, and we agree 
that a contributory scheme in the case of persons engaged in national work is (men 
to many grave objections. These objections were forcibly put by Mr. Fisher on 
the motion for the second reading of the School Teachers (Superannuation) Act 
1918. After carefully considering the question from every point of view we have 
come to the conclusion that a contributory scheme would be unsuitable and unsatis- 
factory. We accordingly r.ecommend that a scheme of pensions for teachers in 
intermediate schools in Ireland should be established, and that it should follow 
the lines of the School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1918. 

Unregistered Teachers. 

72. Our recommendations with regard to tenure, remuneration, and pensions 
should be taken as applying to registered teachers only. Naturally, a teacher who 
has not the qualifications necessary for registration cannot expect to have the same 
benefits accorded to him. One of the principal aims of registration is to raise the 
status of the profession, and this can be done only by insisting on a high standard 
of qualifications. If a teacher has not attained to that standard it is not in the 
interest of the profession that he should be put upon the same level as the fully 
qualified teachers. There will naturally be at all times a certain number of un- 
registered teachers in the schools, e.g., those who are serving their probationary 
period of experience in order to qualify for registration. In our opinion un- 
registered teachers and teachers registered provisionally 1 should receive a salary 
of not less than £130 per annum for full-time work. The question of pensions for 
unregistered teachers is one on which we have some difficulty in expressing an 
opinion. While we consider that there are some grounds whv such teachers should 
have pension rights, we feel that, on the whole, the interests of education would be 
better served if these rights wer.e accorded to registered teachers only. 

Training of Teachers. 

73. Great difficulty has been experienced in every country in inducing men 
and women who intend to enter the secondary teaching profession t.o undergo a 
course of training in teaching after graduation. This, in the main, is due to the 
expense attached to such a course. The intermediate teachers of the future will 
have to undergo a course of training in teaching in order to qualify for registration. 
Our recommendations, if carried into effect, will certainly tend to induce teachers 
to undergo this course. We are not sure, however, whether the inducement of 
improved prospects is in itself sufficient. Young men or women who have just 
graduated are likely to find a training course a serious drain on their financial 
resources. We think, therefore, that the Central Authority should establish 
•exhibitions or burses to provide intending teachers in intermediate schools with 
the means to enable them to undergo the necessary year’s training. The State 
provides means for two and, in certain cases, three years’ training for primary 
teachers, and should also make provision for one year’s training for intermediate 
teachers. The Intermediate Education Board are already empowered bv the Irish 
Universities Act, 1908, Section 10, Sub-section (1), to assist bv means of exhibitions, 
scholarships, bursaries, payment of fees, or otherwise, students, or intending 
students, at any university in Ireland who shall have passed a matriculation exam- 
ination or some other examination prescribed by the university. So far the Board 
have not taken any steps in this direction. 

VII. — DISTRIBUTION OF GRANTS. 

Defects_ due to the Absence of an Organised Single Central Authority for Primary, 

Intermediate, and Technical Education. 

j 9,5 k ee ? seen that the Act of 1878 imposes on the Intermediate Education 
.Board, the duty of promoting intermediate secular, education in Ireland, but their 

1 See Appendix IY. 
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nnwers were very much restricted. They never had responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the grant of the Science and Art Department to secondary schools, which, 
since 1901 has been administered by the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction. Under the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1914, the grant 
of £40 000 is to be applied by the Board in the manner provided by rules made by 
the Lord Lieutenant and approved by the Treasury. When, in 1918, an additional 
erant of £50.000 was voted by Parliament for intermediate education in Ireland, 
it was provided that the grant should be distributed in accordance with rules made 
bv the Lord Lieutenant with the approval of the Treasury. 

75 A sum of about. £166,000 is distributed annually to the intermediate schools 
bv way of grants. Of this amount, £90,000 is distributed under rules made by the 
Lord Lieutenant; £51,000 under, rules made by the Intermediate Education Board 
in accordance with the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Acts, 1878 to 1 913 ; and 
about £25,000 by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction m 
accordance with their rules. 

76. It will be seen, therefore, that the Board occupy an anomalous position. 
They are the principal authority for secondary education in Ireland, but more than 
half of the total grants for such education is distributed under rules which they 
do not formulate. 


77. In about two-thirds of the schools under the Intermediate Education 
Board, classes in science and art are conducted under regulations made by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction. These schools are inspected 
bv the Department’s inspectors; their pupils, in order to be eligible for a pass in 
certain subiects of the Board’s programme, must be recommended by the Depart- 
ment’s inspectors; and they have to conform with the Departments regulations if 
thev are to share in the Department’s gr.ant. 


78. The disadvantages to the schools of having to deal with different authori- 
ties and to observe so many regulations which look at education and the payment 
of grants from several different points of view, are obvious. At present grants 
are paid under six different heads (see § § 84-93) and all under different regulations. 
Further, the grants out of the Board’s endowments are paid m respect of (a) the 
educational vlar (1st Oct. to 31st May) and ( b ) the school year. (1st Aug. to 31st 
July) ; the Parliamentary grants are paid m respect of the financial year (1st April 
to 31st March). Separate sets of forms are required m the case of each of the six 
grants and must be furnished at different dates The result of this complexity is 
that heads of schools have to spend much valuable time m interpreting rules, and 
in filling up forms. 

79 We consider that intermediate education cannot be properly organised 
until the various branches of education— primary, intermediate, and technical-are 
co-ordinated. The absence of such co-ordination m the past has been a very grave 
defect. This defect has already been mentioned in the Report of the Royal Com; 
mission on University Education in Ireland, and m Messrs. Dale and Stephens 
Report We note with pleasure in this connection that m the recent Report of 
tlmMachinery of Government Committee (1918, Cd. 9230, page 52) it is stated that 
“ in the case of Education we find the principle of concentrating the mam functions 
of central Government in relation to a specific service m a single Department is 
already recognised.” 

80 In Ireland there is a separate department for each branch of education- 
primary, intermediate, and technical. The Act which 

of Agriculture and Technical Instruction provides, m section 23 for the institution 
of aConsultative Committee for the purpose of co-ordinating educational adminis- 
teation but this Committee has no mandatory powers and when, as sometimes 
Lppens, the departments differ on a matter of educational policy, there is no 
deciding authority to settle the dispute. 

81. Another, effect of the absence of sufficient co-ordination between the primary 
and intermediate systems of education in Ireland is that a great “h^ier of students 
enter intermediate schools at an age when it is too late to begin with advantage the 
intermediate course. 
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82. Until there is a single Central Authority responsible for education (primary 
secondary and technical), sufficient co-ordination "is in practice impossible I 
England the President of the Board of Education is responsible to Parliament for 
the entire system of such education in that country. He is assisted by a Permanent 
Secretary, who has under him a Principal Assistant Secretary in respect of each 
branch. If a similar system were introduced in this country it would promote 
educational efficiency and progress. 1 

Advisory Committee. 

83. Whether the control of intermediate education in Ireland remains in the hands 
of the Intermediate Education Board, or is transferred to a new Central Authority 
we consider it essential in the interest of the schools, and of intermediate education 
generally, that an Advisory Committee with defined statutory powers, composed of 
representatives of the teaching profession and of persons connected with inter- 
mediate education in Ireland, should be established. This Committee should be 
consulted by the Board or the Central Authority on all questions concerning 
, syllabuses, curricula, and other matters affecting the educational policy. 

Grants. 

84. We have already pointed out that grants from public funds for inter- 
mediate education are paid by two different departments, viz. : — the Intermediate 
Education Board and the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
and that these grants come unde]' various categories, and are distributed, some 
solely on ^exami nation, some mainly on capitation, and in the case of one grant (the 
Teachers’ Salaries Grant) both examination and inspection have hitherto been 
factors in its assessment. The grants paid solely on examination are : — 

(a) The school grant; 

(b) Bonus for choirs and orchestras. 

85. (a) The School Grant —The school grant consists of a capitation' grant pay- 
able to the manager of each school, complying with certain prescribed conditions, for 
each student who passes the examination, provided such student has attended the said 
school from the 1st October next preceding the examinations, and has made at least 
100 attendances (except in the case of an epidemic when a less number may be 
accepted) between that date and the 31st May following. The amount payable 
varies according to the grade in which the student passes, and is increased in the 
case of a student who passes with honours. In 1917 the rates of payment were as 
follows : — 


For each student who passed : — 





£ s. 

d. 

Ratio. 

in the Junior Grade 

4 12 

4 

4 

„ Middle „ 

6 18 

6 

6 

„ Senior „ 

.. 10 7 

9 

9 

For each student who passed with honours : — 



in the Junior Grade 

6 18 

6 

6 

„ Middle „ 

.. 10 7 

9 

9 

„ Senior „ 

.. 15 11 

71 

13* 


No capitation grant is payable in respect of the same student in the same grade 
in more years than one, unless in the year next after that in which he first passed 
he shall have risen from a pass to a pass with honours. In this case the amount 
payable is the difference between the amount payable for a pass, and the amount 
payable for a pass with honours. 

The total amount distributed as school grant in respect of the educational year 
1916-17 was £41,951 3s. lid. 

This method of distribution, commonly called the “ Results System,” has been 
in operation since the inauguration of the system of intermediate education in 
Ireland. 

86. The Results System . — The Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1878, 
provides, as the fundamental basis of the system, “ for the payment to managers 
of schools, complying with the prescribed conditions, of fees dependent on the results 
of public examinations of students.” The grants to schools were thus made to 
depend entirely on the success or failure of individual students at public examina- 
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tions irrespectively of the general merits or demerits of- the school. At the time. of 
the introduction of that Act the “ Results System ” regulated elementary education 
in Fngland Scotland, and Ireland, and had the approval of high educational 
authority in all three countries. It is now almost universally condemned by 
educational experts. 

87. Among the defects of the system of payment by examination results may 
be mentioned the following : — 

(i) The schools suffer financially if they do not concentrate almost entirely on 
preparation for the written examination. This is educationally unsound. Many 
schools doing good work -which a written examination cannot test receive no recog- 
nition for it. Elocution, physical training, correct pronunciation of languages, 
ability to converse in a foreign tongue, with other and perhaps even more important 
aspects of education, are not tested by a written examination. It cannot adequately 
test the general intellectual outlook and temper which are imparted by the highest 
type of training. 

(ii) Subjects are often selected, not for their intrinsic value in the development 
of the intelligence of the students, but for their importance in securing financial 
help for the schools. 

(iii) Owing to their weak financial position many schools endeavour to secure 

as large a grant as possible, and are tempted to send in as many pupils as they can 
for the examination. Students entering the schools at a late age are therefore. often 
hurriedly prepared and sent in for the examination after only one years inter- 
mediate work. . . .. . . 

(iv) Payment by results introduces an element of uncertainty which is injurious 
to the best interests of education. No head of a school can tell what sum of money 
the school will receive at the end of the year. If an epidemic breaks out, his share 
of the grant may be largely reduced. In some years he may have a number of 
brilliant pupils, while in others he may have hardly any; and, apart from this, his 
grant is liable to constant fluctuation. 

(vj It is not denied that in some respects written examinations produce a good 
effect as an incentive to work, and as a measure of the relative attainments oi 
students in different schools; yet they cannot in themselves be regarded as a sound 
criterion for judging any individual school as a whole. Furthermore, many schools, 
finding that their professional credit depends on the success of their pupils, are 
fetterid by false standards in a work which, beyond everything else, demands 
freedom and variety of initiative. The competition which thus arises among 
schools cannot be considered advantageous to education It tends to over-piessure 
of the students, especially in girls’ schools. As the abolition of the examination m 
the Preparatory grade has put a stop to this evil for pupils under fourteen the 
abolition of the payment by results would be likely to have the t>ame effect foi 
students over fourteen. 

88 (b) Bonus for choirs and orchestras .— Grants have been made under this 
head since mol. A sum of about £1,500 has been distributed annually amongst 
the schools in recent years. In determining the amount of bonus payable to a 
school the following points are taken into consideration 

to) The excellence of the performance; 

(b) The number of students .presented for .examination; s 

(the number, of students on the choir list, must not exceed 150) ; 

( c ) In the case of choirs — . . . , . v A 

.the number of parts in which the sight test is performed. 

The choir or' orchestra must be composed exclusively of students under nineteen 
years of age, and in the calculation of the- bonus, account is taken only of the 
students-^ , _ . . _ . „ 

■ .(a) Who are oyer 12 and under 19 years of age on the first day of June of 
the year of the examination; 

(b) Whose names appear on the prescribed form; 

(c) Who have been present at the examination; ' ' 

■ (A who have 1 made 100 attendances -during the educational year no .attend,- ■ 
' ’ ance’ being couhted before the student attains, the age of 12 years- 

■ fgi nc6 - the 'year 1916 a less number of attendances : may bft .accepted 
" ' in the cafe of am epidemic.) ■ ■ .-- - - ; --- - 
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The total amount payable to a school for choir-singing or orchestral music mav 
not exceed £80 in any case. ^ 

89. The grants paid mainly on capitation are : — 

(c) The Inspection Grant; 

(cl) The £50,000 Capitation Grant recently voted; 

(e) The grants for special subjects paid by the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction. 

90. (c) The Inspection Grant. — This grant was instituted by the Board in the 
year 1914, following the abolition of the Preparatory grade, under the powers 
conferred on them by the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1913. The 
amount of the grant is limited by the Act, and generally does not exceed £8,000 
per annum. It is paid on the actual number of attendances made by students 
between the ages of 12 and 14 years during the school year — 1st August to 31st July. 
The efficiency of instruction given in a school is measured according to what is 

called the “ Normal Standard.” The schools are divided into three classes 

(a) those which reach the normal standard; (6) those which do not reach the normal 
standard; and (c) those unworthy of classification. The rate of grant, so far as- 
it depends upon efficiency, is in the case of schools belonging to class (a) 20 per 
cent, in excess of the rate of the grants for schools in class (6). Schools belonging to 
class ( c ) receive no Inspection Grant. 

91. ( d ) The £50,000 Capitation Grant. — The rules for the application of this 
grant are given in Appendix I. to this Report. A portion of the grant can be 
applied by the Board for — 

(a) Establishing courses of instruction for teachers ; 

(b) Providing travelling instructors; 

(c) Making advances upon approved security to managers of schools for new 

buildings, etc.; 

( d ) Aiding in the establishment and upkeep of schools in certain localities. 
The amount allotted for the purposes of (a) and (b) must not exceed £2,000 in any 
year.. Not more than £5,000 in any year may be allotted for the purposes of (c) and 

(d). The balance remaining after defraying charges under these heads is distri- 
buted as a capitation grant to managers of schools complying with certain con- 
ditions. 

While the grant of £50,000 was not conditioned by any educational purpose 
specifically prescribed by the legislature, the conditions of educational work in 
this country seem to require that the main object to be secured by this grant should 
be the betterment of the financial position of all intermediate teachers. 

92. ( e ) The Department’s Grant. — The basis of payment is capitation. The 
grants depend upon the number of pupils attending the prescribed courses, the 
amount of time devoted to the teaching, and the character of the work as deter- 
mined by inspection. 

93. (f) The Teachers’ Salaries Grant. — As this grant was clearly intended by 
Parliament as a grant for teachers’ salaries, we have dealt with it in Section VI. 
of our Report. The method of distribution is stated in Section V. 

94. The Committee’s Recommendations. — All the existing funds for inter- 

mediate education should be amalgamated. The abolition of the present system of 
payment by results is an essential preliminary to reform. A capitation grant 
should be substituted for it, to be paid at a flat rate on all pupils between certain 
prescribed ages, who have been in regular attendance throughout the year, to every 
school recognised by the Central Authority, which maintains a reasonable standard 
of efficiency. This would carry with it the necessity for an expanding grant, so 
that the sum per head should not decrease with an increase of pupils. It is indefen- 
sible that the schools should suffer financially by reason of an increased demand for 
intermediate education. • 

95. Certain sums should be earmarked for special purposes, such as teachers’ 
increments; burses to students; exhibitions or burses to enable teachers to undergo 
a course of training in teaching; the establishment of courses of instruction for. 
teachers; the provision of travelling instructors ;• advances to managers of schools 
for the provision of. new buildings, the extension or . alteration of existing ohes, 
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the equipment of schools, the establishment and equipment of new libraries and 
similar purposes; aiding in the establishment and upkeep of schools in localities’ 
where the circumstances are such as, in the opinion of the Central Authority, render 
this desirable ; and, if considered desirable, bonuses for choir singing and orchestral 
music The cost of administration should, as in Great Britain, be borne by the- 
Treasury, and not be defrayed out of grants given for. educational purposes. 

Test of Efficiency of School. 

96. While the principal test of the efficiency of a school should be inspection,, 
we consider that examination should also have a direct, but subordinate, place. 
The exact weight to be given to examination as a factor in determining the 
efficiency of a school is a matter that will require careful consideration on the part 
of the Central Authority. Inspection should not be confined to the grant-earning 
classes but the school should be inspected as a whole. At present the inspectors 
take no cognisance of what is in many schools the most important part of the 
training, whereby the foundation of the future education of the child is laid. 
Moreover, when inspection is confined, as at present, to certain students in the school* 
there is a great temptation to neglect the other pupils. 

Minimum Grant. 

97. The fiat capitation rate should not vary in different schools, but when the 
total grant pavable to a school is less than a certain specified sum, say, £250, the 
Central Authority should have power, after, considering the sum required for its. 
efficient maintenance, and its importance towards a due provision of higher 
education for the area, to make up the grant to the specified sum. 


Small Schools. 

98 There are in Ireland a considerable number of small intermediate schools. 
Owing to the circumstances of the country, the great majority of these are nece^ary 
and without them intermediate education would not be available for laige classe b ot 
children. Such schools deserve sympathetic treatment, and we believe that the 
provision of a minimum grant will largely meet their case. 

Definition of a School. 

90. At the present time, except for the purposes of the £50,000 Capitatwn 
Grant, the Intermediate Education Board have no^ower to refuse recognition to 
a school which satisfies the following definition ■ 

“ School means any educational institution (not being a National 
School) affording classical or scientific education m any grade and havrn| 
at least seven students eligible as regards age to enter for the Boar Is 
examinations in the Junior, Middle, or Senior Grade, who shall hare 
attended simh institution from the 1st day of October and each pf whom 
shall have made at least 100 attendances at that institution within t e 
educational year immediately preceding the examinations^ 

This definition is based on that given in the Schedule to the Intermedia,te 
r , . (T i n _j\ a „+ 1 Q 753 and as long as the Act remains in force, the Board 

' Wd»de to be conducted exclu- 

sively for private profit. 

““public examinations of students are ZZi 

They are open to all students, boys and girls, w , ... y n addition to 

19 years on the 1st day of June of the year of thee ram ^ - aeience 

(conducted by ^he^Board’^ inspector^l'buton^s^dent 

1 Rule 97. — Rules and Programme of the Board, £1919. ^ 
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for the higher grades. The approximate amount of matter required for a pass or a 
pass with honours, in each grade, is indicated in the Programme. In most of the 
subjects there are pass and honour courses : the honour course is more extensive 
than the pass course, and, as a rule, different questions are set for pass and* honour 
candidates. r 

To pass the examination students must pass in : — 

(a) English. 

( b ) Arithmetic. 

(c) Foi Boys— Algebra with Geometry, or (in the Senior Grade only) 

Algebra with Trigonometry. 

For Girls — Algebra or Geometry. 

(d) One language other than English. 

(e) Two other subjects, except in the case where either Latin or Greek is 

the language in (d), in which case one other subject will be sufficient. 

The subjects taken in ( e ) must not include Book-keeping or Shorthand as 
separate subjects, or more than one science subject; or, in the case of boys, either of 
the subjects which form parts of the joint subject in (c). 

Girls may also pass the examination if — 

(a) They pass in English and Arithmetic; 

(b) Obtain honours in at least one subject : and 

(e) Pass in the honour papers in at least two other subjects. 

To pass in a subject students must obtain not less than 30 per cent on the pass 
paper, or 25 per cent, on the honour paper. In the ease of mathematical subjects 
20 per cent, on the honour paper suffices. In the case of English, Ancient Classics, 
and Modern Languages, students must obtain not less than 20 per cent of the marks 
allotted to composition. 

To pass with honours in a subject students must obtain not less than 35 per 
cent, on the honour paper in the mathematical subjects, or 50 per cent, on the honour 
paper m the other subjects. In the case of English, Ancient Classics, and Modern 
Languages, students must obtain not less than 40 per cent, of the marks allotted to 
composition. 

To pass with honours in the examination generally students must pass, and 
in addition, obtain honours in three honour subjects. 

101. In a preliminary note to the Programme, the Board state that the pass 
examination papers will be such as may be answered bv a student of average 
capacity, fairly well taught. 

Notwithstanding this, as a rule not more than 60 per cent, of the total number 
of students examined succeed in passing the examination, as may be seen from the 
following table : — 


Year 

Number of students 
examined. 

Total number passed. 

Proportion per cent, of those 
examined who passed. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1917 

1916 

1915 

1914 

1913 

6799 

6644 

6392 

6346 

6154 

1 4616 
4532 
4088 1 
3830 
3552 

11415 

11176 

.10480 

10176 

9706 

4176 

3843 

3914 

3712 

3298 

2689 

2605 

2624 

2332 

2098 

6865 

6448 

6538 

6044 

5396 

~=r 

61-4 

57- 8 
61-2 

58- 5 
53-6 

58- 2 
57-5 
•64-2 
60-9 1 

59- 1 

60-1 

57-7 

62-4 

59-4 

556 


The mam cause of this low percentage of passes is the fact that a student must 
pass m each one of a large number of subjects in order to pass in the examination 
as a whole. 


102. Too much importance has hitherto been attached to examination in this 
country as a controlling force in education. This is due, in the main, to the 
operation of the results system, the defects of which we have already pointed out. 
Schools are, m many cases, tempted to send in as many students as possible each 
year for the Boards examinations. The effect on the student of such a svstem 
is that he frequently comes to regard the examination as the be-all and the end-all 
ot his year s work. This engenders wrong conceptions of the purpose of education, 
and leads to the neglect of the' . cultivation of other qualities and aptitudes not 
tested by examination. , 
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103. Examination, within proper limits, is not only an important factor, but a 
necessity in a well-balanced system of education. The present system of examina- 
tions, however, apart from the defects already described, is not, in our opinion,, 
satisfactory, since, for example, the syllabus is not sufficiently elastic, and the 
conditions of passing are too r,igid. 

104. A different syllabus is prescribed for pass and honour students in each 
grade, and in nearly every subject, though, as a rule, the syllabus for honours 
includes that prescribed .for a pass. Consequently, candidates for honours 
require separate teaching for much of their course. This has led, in many cases, 
to excessive sub-division of classes, especially in small schools, with the consequent 
effect of multiplying the number of teacher.s and increasing the expenses of the 
school. 

105. On account of the elaborate precautions that have to be taken in con- 
ducting examinations, when their purpose is both to assess school grants and to- 
award exhibitions and prizes to students, the cost of the examinations is out of 
proportion to the amount of money depending upon them. 

106. In 1917, the examinations, which extended over eight days, and were held 
at 290 centres in 136 different localities, cost, after deducting £1,700 received from 
students in examination fees, £12,300, while the total amount distributed in 
respect of them was about £84,000. 

107. In their Report for the year 1916 the Board advocated the abolition of 
the present system of three examinations, and proposed that there should be sub- 
stituted for them two examinations, viz. : one for an “ Intermediate Certificate,” 
and one for a “ Leaving Certificate.” We approve of this proposal, which, if 
carried out, would, in our opinion, decidedly improve the standard of intermediate 
education in Ireland, and at the same time effect a saving in the cost of administering 
the system. 

108 The examination for the “ Intermediate Certificate ” should be on a 
crenei al course, which should allow the widest possible liberty to schools in the 
selection of texts to be read, and there should be only one set of papers (not two- 
honour and pass). It should be open to a candidate to obtain distinction in this 
examination by obtaining a high percentage of marks on a certain number of 
papers but the papers themselves should be set for. average pass candidates. A 
candidate ought to be in a position to take the examination for the “ Intermediate 
Certificate. ” at the age of 15 or 16. The examination for the Leaving Certificate 
—to be taken at the age of 17 or 18— should allow a more specialised choice of 
subjects, but again the papers should be set for the average candidate, and a pass- 
in it should be recognised as equivalent to the entrance examination to universities 
and other places of higher education. With a view to fostering a high standard 
of work in the final vears of the whole intermediate course, it should be open to a 
candidate to take at the examination for the " Leaving Certificate ” special papers 
for distinction. The syllabus should be as wide' and elastic as possible. We do 
not think the time has come when intern examiners can be employed in conducting 
these examinations. 


Exhibitions and Prizes. 

109. When compared with the sum of £130,000 spent under the rules of the 
Scotch Education Department on bursaries for pupils m intermediate and secondary 
schools, the amount allotted to exhibitions and prizes by the Intermediate Education. 
Board is miserably inadequate. The following table shows the money spent by 
the Board under the head of exhibitions and prizes for the three years 1915-17 .— 


1917 

1916 

1916 


£ 

5,076 

5,065 

5,090 


Frizes and Medals. 


£ 

1,561 

1,469 

1.462 


Total. 


£ 

6,636 

6,534 

6,552 


110. In the earlier years of the system, the Board allotted considerably more 
rnonev under these heads. In 1886, the amount so allotted was £12,330; in 1895, 

* D 2 
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£ 15 , 44 : 5 ; in 1900, £19,312; and in 1901, £20,406. During -the period 1901-1910 
the amount gradually fell, but since 1910 it has remained fairly constant at about 
£6.500 a year. 


111. The number and the value of the exhibitions awarded 18 years ago were 
much greater than at present. The following table shows the number and value of 
the exhibitions awarded in 1900 : — 


- 

Senior Grade, 
£50. 

Middle Grade, £30 
a year, tenable 
for two years . 

Junior Grade, £20 a 
year, tenable for 
three years. 

Preparatory Grade, 
£20, tenable for 
one year. 

Total. 

Boys 

20 

60 

190 

84 


■Girls 

11 

24 

83 

24 

142 

Gross Total 

31 

84 

273 

108 

496 


The following table shows the number and the value of the exhibitions awarded 



Senior 

Grade. 

Middle Grade. 

' 

Junior Grade. 



1st Class, 
£30. 

2nd Class, 
£20. 

1st Class, 
£20. 

2nd Class, 
£15. 

1st Class, 
£15. 

2nd Class, 
£10. 

Total. 

Boys ... 

16 

24 

24 

32 

42 

61 


Girls ... 

8 

16 

13 

27 

24 

33 

121 

Gross Total 

24 

40 

37 

59 

66 

94 

320 


Under the rules of the Board at present in force the exhibitions are 
awarded to the students who, at the public examinations, obtain the highest marks 
m each of four distinct groups, which may be described as classical, modern 
literary, mathematical, and science. The marks which count towards exhibitions 
are those obtained in English and the honour papers of two main subjects of the 
group, thus, in the classical group marks are counted in the following subjects, 
viz. -English, Latin, Greek; and in the modern literary group, in English, and 
two of the following, viz. --French, German, Irish, Latin, Spanish. Italian. 

113. The awarding of exhibitions on the r.esult of public competition between 
scnools has had, m the past, in our opinion, prejudicial results. It has led to the 
great evil ot over-pressure, particularly in girls’ schools, and has given occasion 
for the very objectionable feature called “ touting ” for clever students. 

U4. It was urged before the Commission on Intermediate Education in Ireland 
that sat in 1899, that competitive examinations conducted throughout the country 
on a uniform sj^stem, at which valuable prizes are awarded in large numbers, have 
a necessary tendency to establish a uniform standard, external to the school, towards 
which the work of the teachers will be constantly directed. In their, report the 
Commissioners stated that “ a practical solution of the question would be to give 
o the manager of each school the option of receiving, over and above the amount 
of the capitation grant, a proportionate sum of money (which may be described as 
the prize grant ), to be applied within the school as rewards to its pupils, under 
a scheme to be approved by the Board, and subject to such conditions as the Board 
may impose. 

We have been informed by Mr. Alexander, Assistant Secretary, Scotch 
Education Department, that the bursaries given in Scotland, under schemes approved 
by the Scotch Education Department, are in the majority of cases awarded without 
examination, and that it has been the policy of the Department to discourage com- 
petitive examination for these bursaries. 
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116. As we have already pointed out, one great defect of the present system of 
■education in Ireland is that there is no financial provision from public sources to 
enable children to pass from the primary to the intermediate school. The field 
from which the intermediate schools draw their pupils is narrower than it might 
be. Some intermediate schools provide entrance scholarships and free places, and 
the fees in some schools are so small as scarcely to be prohibitive even to the poorest 
parents. In many parts of the country, however, no such opportunities are afforded, 
and large numbers of children can never hope to enter an intermediate school, 
iowever brilliant the individual pupil may be. 

117. An attempt was made in 1911 to remedy this defect. Speaking in the 
House of Commons on the 23rd May of that year, the then Chief Secretary for, 
Ireland (Mr. Birrell) stated that it was his desire to introduce a system of scholar- 
ships, whereby suitable pupils might pass from the primary schools into the 
secondary schools, and ultimately to' the University, and that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was quite willing- to set apar.t a sum of money, out of which scholarships 
were first to be provided, for intermediate education, to be dealt with as the Board 
-of Intermediate Education, and those interested and concerned with secondary 
■schools in Ireland determined. By a letter from the Under Secretary, dated 1st 
June. 1911, the Intermediate Education Board were asked to draw up in co- 
operation with the Board of National Education a scholarship scheme on the lines 
indicated above. A scheme 1 was drawn up after conferences between the repre- 
sentatives of the Intermediate Education Board and those of the Board of National 
Education and of the Teaching Profession, and sent to the Chief Secretary., 
Educational opinion in Ireland was not unanimously jn favour of the scheme, and 
while a sum of money was voted under this head in the financial years 1912-13 and 
1913-14, the scheme was not ultimately proceeded with. 

118. We consider that it is advisable that some further means be provided 
from public funds to enable children of pr.oved aptitude to pass from elementary 
to intermediate education. We therefore recommend that the following classes 
•of burses be established : — 

(a) Burses from primary and other schools giving elementary education to 
intermediate schools, to be offered for pupils at the age of 11 or 12, but not later. 
The pupil should reach an adequate standard of education, and the burse should be 
tenable until the age for taking the examination for the “ Intermediate Certificate. 

(h) Burses tenable in intermediate schools by candidates who have passed the 
examination for the “ Intermediate Certificate.” These would serve to assist pupils 
to continue their studies beyond the age of 16 years. 

(c) Burses tenable in the university or other, places of higher ^ education to be 
awarded to candidates who have passed the examination for the Leaving Certi- 
ficate.” 

The number and value of burses of the various grades should be matters for 
the Central Authority to determine. The selection of burse -holders under heading 
(a) above should be arranged between those responsible for primary and inter- 
mediate education, respectively. The burses should be tenable only in schools 
which the Central Authority consider suitable. These schools should be enabled 
■to offer a certain number of burses which the Central Authority should determine. 
When the number of burses allotted to the school is thus determined, due public 
notice should be given by the school authorities that the burses are available in that 
school. Holders of burses under headings (&) and (c) above should be chosen from 
among their pupils by the schools, which should receive grants from the Central 
Authority for this purpose. These burses should be awarded on the results of the 
general examination, and should be confined to pupils who have passed with dis- 
tinction at that examination. 

119. We do not think that book-prizes and small money prizes of £2 to £4 have 
any educational value, and we recommend that they be discontinued, but we. are in 
favour of awarding medals for, highly distinguished answering at the examination 
for the “ Leaving Certificate.”- 

1 See Appendix VII. 
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VIII.— NEED FOR INCREASED FUNDS FOR INTERMEDIATE 
EDUCATION. 


Inadequacy o£ present Funds. 

120. When inquiring into the matters referred to us by Your Excellency our 
first consideration was whether any improvements, and if so, what improvements 
could be effected with the funds at present available for intermediate education in 
Ir.eland. 

121. We consider that without increased funds nothing effectual can be done 
to improve the position of the teachers, and this is the most important matter of 
all, since it affects vitally the whole system of . intermediate education. It is true 
that important reforms can be snggested, such as unifying the departments respon- 
sible for promoting education; establishing an Advisory Committee (see § 83); 
cousolidating the various grants; substituting a capitation grant system for the 
present system of payment by results ; abolishing the present system of three exam- 
inations and substituting two examinations, viz. : one for an “ Intermediate 
Certificate,” and one for a “ Leaving Certificate ” ; and, as a minor reform, paying 
the various grants in one financial year, viz. : that ending 31st March; but such' 
reforms as these would be hampered at every turn by the want of adequate salaries 
for the teachers, and would, in the end, prove unavailing and disappointing. 

122. None of the reforms which we have just now suggested can be carried out 
without the authority of an Act of Parliament, and if any improvement in the 
system be contemplated, the opportunity should be utilised to place the whole system 
on a satisfactory basis. If this is not done now, the discontent which at present 
prevails in the teaching profession will assume greater proportions, and the interests 
of the State, which education so vitally effects, will be gravely prejudiced. 

123. The funds at present available for intermediate education are in our 
opinion inadequate, and, as pointed out by the Intermediate Education Board in 
their Report for the year 1916, the need for' increased funds is quite as obvious as 
that for reform in the system itself. In the first place, the increase in the Board's 
income due to the Teachers’ Salaries Grant and the £50,000 Capitation Grant, has 
not corresponded with the growth of the system. In 1900 the Board’s income was 
.almost £104,000 (which was the highest figure reached before the new grants wer.e 
voted by Parliament); the number of students dealt with was 7,608, being the 
number that presented themselves for examination ; and, as the system of inspection 
had not then been introduced, there was no charge under that head. The Board’s 
total income is at present about £174,700 ; the number of students with which the 
Board have to deal is about 21.000, of whom about 12,000 present themselves for 
examination; the cost of administration is almost double what it was in 1900; the 
cost of examinations has increased considerably, notwithstanding that retrench- 
ments have been made, such as the abolition of the examination in the Preparatory 
grade; and there is an additional annual charge of about £5,300 due to inspection. 
Secondly, there is no doubt that intermediate education in Ireland does not receive' 
out of voted moneys an amount proportionate to that devoted to secondary education 
in England and Wales from the same source. It has not been possible to obtain 
any comparison between the moneys voted for intermediate education in Ireland and 
for secondary education in Scotland, but a comparison between Ireland and England 
and Wales is possible. The sum spent in Ireland from voted moneys, including 
grants paid by the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Day 
Secondary Schools and Trades Preparatory Schools, is roughly £134,000, or 7' 3d. 
per head of the population, and in England and Wales £1,660.000. or lid. per head. 
If the basis of equivalent grants as between England and Wales and Ireland be 
taken as 80 to 9, Irish intermediate education should receive from voted moneys 
about £190,000 a year instead of £125,000. As we have already pointed out, the 
grant should be elastic and capable of expansion, otherwise an increase in the number 
of pupils— the tendency is for the number to increase each year — would lead to a 
breakdown of the system. The cost of administration should, as in Great Britain,, 
be borne by the Treasury. 
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Suggested National Rate in Aid of Intermediate Education. 

124. We think the time has come when Treasury grants should be supplemented 
by means of a national rate in aid of intermediate education. ' The importance of 
education is now universally recognised, and no country, if it wishes to maintain 
an influential place in the community of nations, can afford to neglect the means 
of giving its children the opportunity of acquiring a liberal education. Inter- 
mediate education should be within the reach of all classes. Before this most 
desirable end can be attained, more money must be made available for the purpose 
than there is any possibility of receiving from Imperial funds. In England and 
Wales, and in Scotland, a large amount is placed at the disposal of the educational 
authorities from Rates and Local Taxation, with the result that the schools in these 
countries are in a much more favourable position than the schools in Ireland, and 
secondary education is open to large classes of people to whom it is denied in this 
country. Already a rate has been levied in Ireland for technical schools and 
university scholarships. A small contribution on the part of the Irish taxpayer 
would place intermediate education in this country on a level with that in other 
countries. A penny rate would produce £65,000 in Ireland, and it has been esti- 
mated from the materials at our command, but without actuarial assistance, that 
the sum required from a national rate to car.ry out our recommendations would not 
exceed £200,000 per annum. 1 We do not think, however, that local control as 
exercised in Great Britain would be possible in Ireland, because (1) in many parts 
of the country there is a population so sparse as to make the proceeds of a local rate 
for education inadequate ; (2) the schools serving a local area are often, owing to 
historical connections, outside that area; (3) the majority of Irish intermediate 
schools have a considerable proportion of pupils from other localities; and (4) it 
seems to us that both from the point of view of efficiency, and from the standpoint 
of breadth and soundness of educational ideas, central control in a small country 
like Ireland is much to be preferred. A flat rate should be levied over the whole 
countrv and paid to the account of the Central Authority, who should spend it 
impartially for the benefit of education throughout Ireland. We recommend that 
there should be an Advisory Committee, representative of the various localities, 
which should meet in Dublin at stated periods to discuss educational matters with 
the heads of the Central Authority. Such a proposal would, m our. opinion, save 
Irish intermediate education from becoming parochial; and it would prevent undue 
.and petty interference with the management of the schools. 


It mav be urged as an objection that certain areas would not benefit in pro- 
portion to’ their contributions. We do not think that this would be so. Cities 
•such as Dublin, Belfast, Cork, etc., which would be large contributors, owing- to 
their high valuations, would benefit proportionately m view of the number of mter- 
:mediate schools in these localities. 


IX.— GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


125. From the evidence which we have heard, we have come to the conclusion that 
the present system of 'intermediate education in Ireland is, in many ways, most 
unsatisfactory, and that early legislation is required in order to place it on a prpper 
basis. The Intermediate Education Board have for many years urged the necessity 
■of effecting radical changes in the system. The Irish Government have recognised 
the necessity for reform, inasmuch as, in the rules for the distribution of the grant 
of £50,000 lately voted by Parliament, they have given effect to many of the improve- 
ments suggested by the Board. Piecemeal reform is not, however, sufficient. What 
is needed is that the whole system should be reconstructed. 


The principal defects of the system .are : 

(1) The great and urgent need of improvement in the salaries and security 
•of tenure of intermediate teachers, and the necessity for the provision of pensions. 

(2) The absence of an organised single Central Authority for primary, inter- 
:mediate, and technical education. 

1 See Appendix VIII. 
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(3) The insufficiency of the correlation between primary, intermediate, and 
technical schools. 

(4) The dependence of the school grant exclusively on the results of examina- 
tion. 

(5) The rigidity of the examination system, and the tendency it exerts towards 
over-pressure. 

(6) The inadequacy of the amount allotted to exhibitions. 

(7) The inadequacy of the financial provision from public funds. 

(8) The inelasticity of the grants. 

(9) The cost of administration is not, as it is in England and Scotland, borne 
by the Treasury. 

X.— SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 

126. We recommend : — 

(1) That in the case of all full-time, fully-registered teachers — 

(a) It is desirable in the interests of education that, as a rule, there 
should be no dismissal during efficiency and good conduct. (§ 53). 

(b) The contract of employment (except in case of dismissal for gross 
misconduct) should be determinable only on three months’ notice in writing, 
on either side, taking effect at the end of a school term. Provided, how- 
ever, that in every case where a teacher has served for the whole of a 
school year, he shall receive a full year’s salary, and if for a lesser period, 
a proportionate part of the salary on the basis that he is to be paid a full 
year’s salary for a school year’s work. (§§ 54 & 56). 

(c) When notice of dismissal is given, the teacher shall, within a 
month, have the right of appeal to some r.eferee or tribunal to be stated in 
the contract of employment, such notice to be withdrawn if the referee or 
tribunal shall determine that it should not have been given. Provided 
that, if the .referee or tribunal shall decide that the notice of dismissal was 
unreasonable, but it appears that the head of the school is not willing to 
take back the teacher, or the teacher, for reasons satisfactory to the referee 
or tribunal, is unwilling to return, the referee or tribunal may award to 
the teacher such sum, not exceeding twelve months of the salary payable by 
the school, as shall appeal 1 in the circumstances of the case to be just, sucn 
sum to be paid out of the school funds. (§ 55). 

(2) That the Associations representing the heads of schools and the assistant 
teachers should meet and come to an agreement as to the referee or tribunal 
which should be named for the purpose of the appeal in particular types 
of schools. (§ 55). 

(3) That the number of hours and the amount of work expected from individual 
teachers in intermediate schools should be taken into consideration by 
the Central Authority, who should not approve a time-table which makes 
excessive demands upon either pupils or teachers. (§ 59). 

(4) That all full-time teachers in recognised intermediate schools who are fully 
registered under the Regulations for the Register of the Intermediate- 
School Teachers in Ireland should be placed on a- scale of salaries. (§§ 64 
and 65). 

(5) That the initial salary of a full-time, fully-registered teacher should ber 
not less than £180 per annum, and that it should rise by £10 a year to 
£240, and afterwards by £15 a year to £450 per annum. (§65). 

(6) That, so far as the Central Authority is concerned, the scale of salaries 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph should apply to heads of schools, 
but that the responsible authorities of each school should increase the 
salarv of the headmaster or headmistress in proportion to their means.. 
(§ 8 $). 

(7) That the fixed minimum salary should be paid by the school, and that the 
increments should be paid by the Central Authority through the manager 
of the school. (§69). 

(8) That the increments should be paid normally, subject to a certificate signed 
by the head of the school and countersigned by the inspector for the district 
to the effect that the teacher has done his work efficiently during the year, 
(§ 68). 
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(9) That increments should be withheld or deferred only after an inquiry (if 

asked for by the teacher), in which at least two inspectors (neither of whom 
should be the inspector for the district) should take part and report to the 
Central Authority in favour of so doing. (§68). 

(10) That no variation should be made by the Central Authority in the appli- 
cation of the scale of increments on the ground either of special ability as 
a teacher or of specially high academic qualifications. (§ 66). 

(11) That all fully-registered teachers (who irrespective of any war. bonus) have 
not reached the minimum salary, should be placed at once on that salary, 
and that the adopted practice of the Civil Service and analogous systems 
prevailing at the time that legislative effect is given to the suggestions 
we make, should be followed in determining the position in the scale at 
which a teacher with past service should be placed. (§ 67). 

(12) That as a condition precedent to receiving any grants from public funds 
for intermediate education, a school should be required to pay the appro- 
priate minimum salary (see recommendations (5) and (16) ) to all full-time 
teachers up to the number which the Central Authority shall consider 
necessary and sufficient for the proper staffing of the school. (§ 69). 

(13) That, unless for reasons which the Central Authority shall consider 
sufficient, there should be employed in the school at least one fully registered 
teacher for each complete 40 pupils in respect of whom the capitation 
grant is payable. (§ 69). 

(14) That a pension scheme for Irish intermediate teachers should be estab- 
lished, and that it should follow the lines of the School Teachers (Super- 
annuation) Act, 1918. (§ 71). 

(15) That pension rights should be accorded to registered teachers only. (§ 72). 

(16) That teachers who are not registered, or ar.e merely registered provision- 
ally, should receive a salary of not less than £130 per annum for full-time 
work. (§72). 

(17) That the Central Authority should establish exhibitions or burses to 
provide intending teachers in intermediate schools with the means to 
enable them to undergo the course of training in teaching necessary for 


registration. (§ 73). 

(18) That the various branches of education in Ireland— primary, intermediate, 

' and technical— should be co-ordinated, and that a system of educational 

administration, similar to that in operation in England, should be intro- 
duced in this country. (§§ 79-82). 

(19) That an Advisory Committee with defined statutory powers, composed of 
representatives of the teaching profession and of persons connected with 
intermediate education in Ireland, should be established; and that this 
Committee should be consulted by the Central Authority (or the Inter- 
mediate Education Board, as the case may be) on all questions concerning 
syllabuses, curricula, and other matters affecting the educational policy . 
(§ 83). 

(20) That the present system of payment by results should be abolished, and 
that a capitation grant should be paid, at a fiat rate, m respect ot all 
' pupils between certain prescribed ages who have been m regular attendance 

throughout the year, to every school recognised by the Central Authority. 
(5 94). 

(21) That while the principal test of the efficiency of a school should be 
■ inspection examination should also have a direct, but subordinate, place. 


VS yc 7- 

(22) That the Central Authority should carefully consider, the question of the 
weight to be given to examination as a factor m determining the efficiency 
of a school. (§ 96). 

(23) That inspection should not be confined to the. grant-earning classes, but 
that a school should be inspected as a whole. (§ 96). 

(24) That the flat capitation rate should not vary in different schools, but that 
when the total grant payable to a school is less than. a certain specified sum, 
say, -£250, -the Central Authority should have powerpa^ter considering the- 
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sum required for its efficient maintenance and its importance towards a 
due provision of higher education for the area, to make up the grant to 
the specified sum. (§ § 97 and 98). 

(25) That the limitation as regards the conditions of recognition of schools 
imposed by the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act, 1878, should be 

• removed, and that the Central Authority should have power to refuse 
recognition to a new school which, in their opinion, is unnecessary. (§ 99 ). 

(26) That no school should be retained on the grant list which the Central 
Authority shall decide to be conducted exclusively for private profit 
(§ 99). 

(27) That the present system of three examinations should be abolished, and 
that there should be substituted two examinations, viz., one for an 
“ Intermediate Certificate,” and one for a “ Leaving Certificate.” (§ 107). 

(28) That the examination for the t: Intermediate Certificate,” which might 
be taken at the age of 15 or 16, should be on a general course which should 
allow the widest possible liberty to schools in the selection of texts to be 
read, and that there should be only one set of papers (suitable for average 
pass candidates) on which, however, .it should be possible to obtain dis- 
tinction by obtaining a high percentage of marks on a certain number of 
papers. (§ 108). 

(29) That the examination for the “ Leaving Certificate ” — to be taken at the 
age of 17 or 18— should allow a more specialised choice of subjects, but 
that the papers should be set for the average candidate ; and a pass in it 
should be recognised as equivalent to the entrance examination to univer- 
sities and other places of higher education. (§ 108). 

(30) That it should be open to a candidate to take at the examination for the 
“Leaving Certificate” special papers for distinction. (§ 108). 

(31) That the syllabus for the examinations should be as wide and elastic as 
possible. (§ 108). 

(32) That intern examiners should not, at least for the present, be employed 
in conducting the examinations. (§ 108). 

(33) That the amount of m'oney allotted to exhibitions (in our Recommendations 
called “ burses ”) should be substantially increased. (§ 109). 

(34) That some further means should be provided from public funds to enable 
children of proved aptitude to pass fr.om elementary to intermediate 
education; and that the following classes of burses should be established, 
viz. : — 

(a) Burses from primary and other schools giving elementary 
education to intermediate schools, to be offered for pupils at the age 
of 11 or 12, but not later, and to be tenable until the age for taking 
the “ Intermediate - Certificate ” examination. 

(b) Burses tenable in intermediate schools by students who have 
passed the examination for the “Intermediate Certificate.” 

(c) Burses tenable in the university or. other places of higher 
education to be awarded to students who have passed the examination 
for the “Leaving Certificate.” (§ 118). 

(35) That the number and value of the burses of the various grades should be 
determined by the Central Authority. (§118). 

(36) That the selection of the burse-holders under heading (a) above should 
be arranged between those responsible for primary and intermediate 
education, respectively; and that these burses should be tenable only in 
schools which the Central Authority consider suitable; that burses 
under (5) and ( c ) above should be awarded on the results of the 
general examination to pupils chosen by the schools, which should receive 
grants from the Central Authority for this purpose— such burses to be 
confined to pupils who have passed with distinction. (§ 118). 

(37) That the awarding of book-prizes, and small money prizes of £2 to £4, 
should be discontinued; but that medals should be awarded" for highly 
distinguished answering .at the examination for the “ Leaving Certificate.” 
(§ H9). 
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(38) That all the existing funds for intermediate education in Ireland should 
be amalgamated. (§ 94). , 

1391 That Irish intermediate education should receive from voted moneys the 
' sum to which it is entitled on the basis of equivalent grants as between 
England and Wales and Ireland. (§ 123). 

(401 That the funds devoted to Irish intermediate education should not insist 
of a fixed sum or sums as at present, but should, as m England and Wales, 
be elastic and capable of expansion. (§§94 and 123). 

(41) That certain sums should be ear-marked for special purposes, such as 

' teachers’ increments, &c. (§ 95). . 

(42) That the cost of administration-should, as in Great Britain, be borne by 

the Treasury. (§§ 95 and 123). . 

(43) That a flat national rate should be levied in Ireland for the purpose . ° 
intermediate education and paid to the account of the Cential Authority, 
who should spend it impartially for the benefit of education throughout 
the country; and that an Advisory Committee, representative of the 
various localities, should meet in Dublin at stated periods to discuss 
educational matters with the heads of the Central Authority. (§ 124). 

127. We do not recommend that there should be any difference in salary between 
men and women. (§ 66). 

128 Finally we desire to express our cordial appreciation of the valuable 
assistance^ rendered to ns by our Secretary, Mr. D. E. McGuinn, both during our 
sittings and in the preparation of this Report. 

All which we submit and report for Your Excellency’s gracious consideration. 


(Signed) 

>■ THOMAS F. MOLONY, Chairman. 

W. J. M. STARKIE. 

1 PATRICK J. MARSHALL. 

»-T. CORCORAN, 
i- p. J. HENNESSY. 

J. M. ’HENRY, 
v JOHN THOMPSON. 
HENRIETTA M. WHITE. 

MARY. RYAN. 

*■ C. R. BEAVEN. 

*■ ELIZABETH STEELE. 

M. E. HEADLAM. 

• GEORGE FLETCHER. 

ERNEST ENSOR. 

D. E. McGUINN, 

Secretary. 

4 th March , 1919. 


1- Subject to Reservation No. 1. 

2 - Subject to the Reservations, No. 2. 

3 - See Note (No. 7). 

*■ Subject to the Reservations, No. d. 
s- Subject to the Reservations, No. 4. 

i gSfS £ & wKh r «g“ a * Be— ions * 38. 
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RESERVATION BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR. JAMES MAXWELL HENRY 
AND MR. THOMPSON. 

Af ,1 ' V p ' 16 w ? are “ &' enel ' al agreement with the conclusions and recommends!' 
of the Committee, there is one point in which we should like to modif v tlw R U ° ns 
V e think that the scale of salaries recommended in paragraph 65 k '1,,, e 
the case of fully registered male teachers, but we also think 8 that there should 6 “ 

difference m salaries between men and women. d be some 

The payment of lower salaries to women than to men is universal in i 
schools m England, Ireland and Scotland and is we think fill a se “ nJai 7 
social and economic reasons. On this point we lin'd ourself 
the following extract from the Report of the Departmental Committe? for w - W - Ith 
mto the principles which should determine the fixing of salaried for teZf™ g 

? saIaHe 1 ? r nf U K d i 1 TeCllniCa ! ***** in EngUmd and* Wales CM. W40 1 ■ T S 
salaneh of both men and women must be adequate. Equality of nay- for Hip t 

• f overpaid 11 dln ““*& —‘--lead l one iJgSL&Ji? or 
“ the first few to.' ' Z e should be glad to see the salaries of the two sexes in 

'■ inevitable” (Summary of c“„ns and ST '* 

(Signed) THOMAS F. MOI.ONY. 

J. M. HENRY. 

JOHN THOMPSON. 


RESERVATIONS BY VERY REV. CANON MARSHALL. 

would Entail" on Starter the ohlif^ ? “T ^ al ri § ht of appeal which 
damages to him. SuA does ° f r fP laoin S the teacher, or paving 

exist in the secondary scLol?^ England U Wh ? tl pnm "* schooIa ' ”” 5 

question was considered, and the right oV arm™!™! * we ma y be sure the 

of those who framed the systems would not S 1Ten > because it, in the opinion 

to eliminate. ™ tai ? § reater eviIs ^an those it designed 

they did not build, for tL toaml^f wh?Tth Pr ° P T® 1 daim to sehools wbirf > 
salaries are a first Ies P? nsib } e ’ though their 

not to the assistants thft the parenTs entrust Si be v ^ nember ed. , t0 «> that it is 
may, and sometimes do leave the hpaHm««to 1 ^ children, and that assistants 
statutory right of appeal woidd hil/Tkfn j lthoat ““suiting his interests. A 
can effectually bind the assistant silo baadmaste L but not even the contract 
would insist on a teachli hi ? «*«* no headmaster 
If a headmaster is to govern his sclmol he must ' hi? y t ma ? e U P bls mlnd to leave, 
be thinks best, and wfth whom he Z w Tt alnn^ v Ch °° Se the ****** whom 
distinct from educational Qualities a ^ Even mere temperament, as 

boarding schools. The teacher has his nrow+k*^ 06 ’! P artlcuda rly in the case of 
three months' notice required by his contract p “ S °™ e *? Ienc 3'. and the 
occur, I have no doubt that in the oLf°!f tv" If ea P, riclous dismissal should 

Diocese would hear an appeS aid In the ca^ legeS ' ft Bisho P of the 
superior. PP ’ d 111 the case of religious bodies the higher 

equivalent grant that slmuldZnie^to ou?TO ti0 | ° f 9 n° i 8 ° aS a measure of the 
basis admitted by the Government itself ec0 ^ dal ' y schools, only because this is a 
equitable or a just scale on which tn m | u Ii P do not agree that this is an 

England. ' J ° D Whlch t0 measure financial claims of Ireland against 
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Co-ordination. — Co-ordination should be effected by a Council representative of 
the three authorities with mandatory powers. In this way the political inter- 
ference of the State could be prevented, and the general education of the country 
administered by educationalists, as medical education is by medical men, and legal 
education by lawyers. Powers should be reserved also for admission to this 
Council of representatives of the universities in order to arrange standards and 
programmes for admission to the universities, and for entrance scholarships and 
other such matters. 

Burses. — Tf the country should impose on itself a flat rate for secondary 
education, the scheme of burses should be as follows : — Assign each county a number 1 
of burses in proportion to its contribution to the common fund, and let the Scholar- 
ship Committees which exist in each county determine the conditions on which 
these should Ire allocated, regard being had as far as possible to the wishes of the 
parents in the choice of schools. 

Disposal of Grants. — Powers should be reserved so that in future, if it should 
appear 1 well, a portion of the grant might again be given on the results of written 
examinations. 

Salaries. — The salary scale is an ideal, but an ideal that may not be realised, 
and, until the way to its realisation is clear, I make the following proposal. To 
improve the salaries, let the State give us the £90,000 per annum due, and let the 
salaries of the 1,000 senior teachers, that is, of those longest engaged in intermediate 
teaching, be at once increased by £90 a year, and as they ar.e pensioned or die, let 
those next senior enjoy the increase. The £90,000 per annum is due as our fair 
equivalent to the money devoted from imperial resources to secondary education 
in England. But there are arrears due to us, for through many years we have not 
been getting this equivalent. Let the State liquidate these arrears, and make quasi- 
restitution by giving us £30,000 per annum additional for secondary education. 
This would enable a, larger number of teachers to get at once the additional £90 
yearly. 

Rate Aid. — Rate Aid as suggested is, I think, impracticable. 

Note on the Birrell Grant. — On the occasion of this grant it was recognised for 
the first time that a grant should be given for Irish secondary education corres- 
ponding to the grants made for many years from Imperial sources for secondary 
education in England. (The £40,000 was but a part equivalent). In England no 
distinction is made in those grants between lay and clerical teacher.s. Nor should 
there be in Ireland. 

(Signed) PATRICK J. MARSHALL. 


(3) 

RESERVATIONS BY MR. JAMES MAXWELL HENRY, MR. BEAVEN, 
AND MISS STEELE. 

Whilst we are in agreement with the majority of the recommendations of the 
Report, there are two points of considerable importance upon which we wish to make 
certain reservations. 

1. The main principles that underlie the recommendations of Par. 55 are that, 
as a protection against capricious dismissal, a teacher shall have the right of appeal, 
and in case of proved injustice he shall be entitled to compensation : to these two 
principles we fully subscribe, as we believe that if the teacher is ever to obtain satis- 
factory professional status, adequate security of tenure is a fundamental necessity. 

We cannot, however, consider that the recommendations as to the “ referee .or 
tribunal ” in any way meet the case : the final clause suggesting that the delicate 
task of agreeing as to a referee or tribunal should not be left to individual teachers 
when seeking employment ” can never be more than a pio t us aspiration. In practice 
the referee 'will be imposed by the head who appoints, and nothing that has been 
said in our. deliberations can justify the belief that any really independent referee 
will ever be accepted. 
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It is, we think, essential that the tribunal should be an independent one: other- 
wise the power which it will hold of awarding compensation, instead of operating 
to the advantage of a teacher, unjustly dismissed, may at any time become a dead 
weight that will turn the scale against him. The impartiality of the tribunal or 
referee which under certain circumstances will have to inflict a fine either upon 
its own resources or those of a personal friend is at least open to question; yet 
under the recommendations of this paragraph it is probable that an appeal will' in 
most cases be heard by such a tribunal. 

2. As regards Pars. 94, 95. we are again in agreement with the general principle, 
provided, of course, that the salary scales, &c., suggested in another part of the 
Report be put into force. But we consider that, if the Birrell Grant be merged with 
the rest, conditions should be inserted in the general rules maintaining the “ 1 in 
40 ” proportion of fully registered lay teachers in the schools under Roman Catholic 
management. Should the salary scales, &c , not be forthcoming, we think that the 
rules for. the distribution of the Birrell Grant should be redrafted to secure that 
the money should all go to lay teachers and lay teachers only. 

(Signed) J. M. HENRY. 

C. R. BEAYEN. 

ELIZABETH STEELE. 

( 4 ) 

RESERVATIONS BY MR. IIEADLAM. 

I have signed the Report because I am in general agreement with the view 
that something must be done for Irish Secondary Education, and because I approve 
heartily of the proposals in paragraph 124 for a national rate and in Section VII. 
for the creation of a single Central Educational Authority to take the place of the 
present Boards and Department, 

I must place on record, however, my reservations on certain matters of principle 
or detail embodied in the Report, to which I cannot give complete adherence. 

(1) In paragraph 65 we have laid down for the Irish Secondary Schools the 
exact scale which is pressed merely as a recommendation on English Local 
Authorities. It is quite open to those Authorities to adopt or reject that recom- 
mendation, and their grants will not suffer (as I understand it), if they do not adopt 
the scale. If an Irish Secondary School does not pay the minimum which we 
propose, the Central Authority will withdraw grants from the School. 

It seems to me that, having regard to the circumstances of Ireland, we should 
either make this high scale a recommendation and not an obligation, or that we 
should devise a lower, scale more suited to Irish conditions. I am in agreement 
with Reservation (1) by the Chairman and others that there should be a differentia- 
tion between the salaries of men and women. 

(2) In paragraphs 69, 94 and 95, we have refrained from laying down the 
specific sum which ought to be paid, by way of flat capitation rate. 

In England the payments for Secondary Education are made by the State in 
the form of a capitation rate, which is handed over to the Local Authority; and 
the Local Authority adds what it considers necessary, and undertakes the charge 
of the School (in the case of its own schools). * We propose an “ equivalent grant” 
from voted moneys (par 128) to be handed to the Central Authority, who will, from 
its existing funds, make its distribution on a capitation basis, and also the various 
other payments which we advise in par. 95. 

I should like to place it on record that, on the equivalent grant basis, the 
funds voted by Parliament for Irish Education as a whole exceed the recognized 
proportion of 9 to 80 ; for though the amount earmarked for Intermediate Education 
is less than that proportion, yet that voted (at the present time) for Primary 
Education exceeds it. There is, therefore, nothing more “ due ” from the United 
Kingdom taxpayer, but the deficit on the amount allocated to Secondary Education 
should, in the first place, be made up by re- allocation of the moneys voted for 
Education generally. 
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(3) In view of the terms of the Minority Report I feel bound to say that, if 
there is to be any appeal against dismissal, it should lie to the new Central 
Education Ministry. 

But as long as the Secondary Teachers in Ireland are not servants of the State, 
transferable at will by the Central Authority to State schools, I conceive that it 
would be difficult to compel a headmaster to take back into, or retain in, his 
emplovment an assistant whom he may wish to dismiss, without any reflection on 
the* assistant’s character or capacity, but in the exercise of his responsible judgment 
as headmaster'. 

Further, it seems to me wrong to penalise the- school because a headmaster 
exercises his’ responsible discretion with regard to his stafi; and dangerous to the 
position of a headmaster. 

The assistant teacher should have ample notice of dismissal (or money com- 
pensation); the right to a Board of Enquiry to clear his character; and the right 
to have his record endorsed favourably on the Register of Teachers after a satis- 
factory result of the enquiry. Under present conditions I do not see how more 
can legitimately be expected. (gigned) j? HEADLAM. 


( 5 ) 

RESERVATIONS BY MR. FLETCHER. 

There are certain Recommendations of the Committee with which I am unable 
to concur. 

Recommendation No. 18. — I am unable, without considerable qualification, to 
agree “ that a system of educational administration similar to that in operation 
in England should be introduced in this country.” The delegation of wide powers 
to local education authorities is of the essence of the English system, but paragraph 
124 of the Report expresses the view that local control, as exercised in Great 
Britain, would not be possible in Ireland. But with or without local control I 
consider it open to serious doubt whether the English system of educational 
administration would be suited to the conditions existing in this country. It is to 
be observed that the case for a single educational authority is not based upon any 
supposed disabilities or defects in the existing system of Irish technical education. 
This system, based upon the Agriculture and Technical Instruction Act of 1899, 
has, since the passing of the Act, been found to work well, and has yielded excellent 
results. The Department work almost entirely through local committees. It does 
not appear wise to inf erf ere with an established and well-proved system except 
for weightv reasons. The arguments for the suggested change are set out in 
Section VII. of the Report, and while they indicate the unsatisfactory state of the 
administration of Intermediate education and the urgent need for its reform they 
offer no sound reason for interference with the existing system oi technical education. 
The grave defects referred to in this Section of the Report are due, not to want of 
co-ordination, but to the inherent defects of the Intermediate system itself. It is 
significant that the Teachers’ Salaries Grant and the Vote of £50,000 in 1918 
(paragraph 74) could not be assimilated by the present system of Intermediate 
education, but required special rules. The grants paid by the .Department to 
Secondary Schools a, re the result of co-ordination between the Department and the 
Board. 

Closer co-ordination between the different branches of education in Ireland is 
clearly most desirable. The greatest barrier to this is the widely divergent systems 
of administration. If effect is given to the Recommendations of the Committee, 
so far as these relate to a basis for the payment of grants (Recommendations 20 
and 21), the Intermediate system will approximate to that established by the Depart- 
ment and set out in their programme for Secondary Schools and co-ordination 
rendered easy. 

The proposal to detach technical education from its present relationships under 
the Department involves very serious consequences which have not been considered 
by the Committee. Perhaps" the soundest test of the value of technical education 
is the degree to which it contributes to industrial progress. It has been the steady 
aim'of the Department to co-ordinate more closely its educational with its industrial 
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and agricultural functions. While technical education undoubtedly rests upon the 
foundation laid in the primary and secondary schools., its centre of gravity moves 
steadily in the direction of the field and workshop — the apprentice and employer 
Many classes are held in workshops and the liaisons between technical education on 
the one hand and the industrial and agricultural activities of the Department on 
the other, are far stronger than those between technical education and the systems 
of primary and secondary education. This co-ordination is vital and cannot be 
interrupted without consequences disastrous to technical education. 

The objections I have cited do not exclude a controlling and co-ordinating 
educational authority, such, for example, as a Minister of Education. 

Recommendation No. 20. — While I am entirely in favour of a capitation grant, 
I am of opinion that the normal grant should, for a time at all events, be liable to 
slight variation, say, ten per cent., in an upward or downward direction in accord- 
ance with the efficiency of the school as determined by inspection (qualified possibly 
by the results of the “ Intermediate ” and “ Leaving ” examinations). A year’s 
warning might be given of the intention to make a deduction. I desire to observe 
that the principal argument in favour of the system of payment by results was 
that it afforded a necessary incentive to effort on the part of teachers and scholars. 
A capitation grant at a flat rate affords no incentive to efficient teaching. A school 
may of course, be removed from the “ Grant List,” but it must reach a very low 
standard in order to warrant, such a drastic punishment. The suggestion to vary 
the grant in this manner is, I am awar.e, open to some objections, but I think the 
advantages far outweigh them. As soon as other factors become operative the 
variations from the normal grant might be abolished. 

Recommendation No. 38. — The amalgamation of all existing funds for Inter- 
mediate education would involve the absorption of the Department’s grants for the 
teaching of Science, Drawing, Manual Instruction and Domestic Economy, into a 
common fund. Under the Rules of the Intermediate Board the teaching of Science 
in Intermediate Schools had declined almost to vanishing point by 1.899. The 
encouragement afforded by the Department’s Grants was a prime factor in the 
introduction of the subjects of their Programme in the schools. The schools, on 
the strength of the promise of the grants, have, in many cases, expended large sums 
in building and equipment for Science teaching. The interests of such schools, 
and the maintenance of this valuable work, would need to be carefully conserved in 
any scheme for the amalgamation of grants. 

It is necessary to add that the teaching of Experimental Science, Manual Work 
and Domestic Economy, is more expensive than that’ of the other subjects of the 
curriculum. If the grants now paid for these subjects be merged in a common 
fund, it will be necessary to make rules to secure their being taught, and providing 
for a minimum of time to be devoted to them. 

(Signed) GEORGE FLETCHER. 


NOTE BY SIR JOSEPH LARMOR. 

I desire to explain that when I accepted service on the Committee I was under 
the impression that it would be a short inquiry directed to specific points, which 
would take place during the University and Parliamentary recess. At the time of 
the earlier meetings of the Committee facilities for travel to Ireland had been 
virtually abrogated owing to the military necessities. At .the time of the later 
meetings unavoidable engagements at Cambridge intervened. Though I have 
followed the proceedings of the Committee to a considerable degree, I think that 
on account of absence from, its deliberations it is not desirable for me to sign the 
Report. 

With certain reservations which have in the main been stated by other members, 
especially as regards the imperfect safeguards for the profession of assistant 
masters, it commands my general approval. I wish to express my apology for 
unavoidable absence. 

• (Signed) JOSEPH LARMOR. 
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( 7 ) 

NOTE BY REV. PROFESSOR CORCORAN. 

With all the main recommendations of the Report I am in thorough accord. 
On some topics my individual preferences do not quite coincide with the form of 
statement or with the degree of emphasis used in its text. These preferences I see 
no need to express at present. I desire, however, on account of their great practical 
significance, to set out, -with regard to two leading topics in the Report, my views 
on the issues involved in them ; and also to give the reasons I have for supporting 
the utterances of the Report with regard to them. These two topics are (1) The 
form of appeal against capricious dismissal ; (2) The Teachers Salaries Grant, and 
its Rules. I feel it necessary to express my views and reasons on them, because 
they seem certain to be, as they have been hitherto, subjects of serious controversy, 
and because the Report itself contains no supplemental explanations or reasons for 
the recommendations in which I concur. 

(1). — Appeal against Notice of Dismissal (Report: clause 55). 

Every member of the teaching profession in an Intermediate School should 
have a reasonable right of appeal against a notice of dismissal which the teacher 
feels to be arbitrary, harsh, or capricious. This reasonable right of appeal is the 
more essential in view of the qualifications, status, and responsible work of the 
teacher : it exists independently of the provision of any State aid for education ; 
it ought not to be secured merely by bargaining in view of public money accruing 
as grants, increments, or pensions. But this right of appeal, universal in its ex- 
tension as to persons, must be reasonably in accord with the nature of the school 
and its work. The form of the clause on appeals in the Report (clause 55), by 
providing that the appellate tribunal be named in the contract, (1) secures the right 
of appeal, and (2) enables the School — an equal party to the contract — to maintain 
that the tribunal so named shall be in keeping with the whole nature of the School. 
The provision is thus adaptable to the many various types of Intermediate Schools 
in Ireland, practically all of which are Catholic or Protestant in the very essence 
of their being and work. Such adaptation is essential. I do not represent Catholic 
Schools on the Committee of Inquiry. But I am well acquainted with them, and 
I can affirm certain things about them. From the Catholic Church alone have they 
received existence and the commission to educate. Their well-known historic 
origins (above all in Ireland), their past and present scope of work, alike preclude 
any but a strictly limited relation with the State : that relation must always remain 
consonant with their essential independence of and separateness from the State. 
As long as the State confines its services towards such schools, to the “ promotion ” 
of education, as it was rightly termed in the original Intermediate Education Act, 
no difficulty will occur : but if the State assumes to “ control ” or “ direct ” the 
actual education given in Catholic Schools, issues of principle arise. The most 
essential issue in the Catholic nature of Catholic Schools is full Catholic control 
of the choice of teachers, retention of teachers, and removal of teachers. This 
necessary independence of Catholic Schools is quite compatible with the fullest and 
most reasonable provision of an appellate authority, or authorities, in keeping with 
the nature of the Schools. Questions of vital importance to the essential mission 
of the Catholic Schools, arising out of the religious, moral, and sociological views, 
conduct, and influence of teachers in these Schools, may easily become matter of 
adjudication for such an appellate authority. To my personal knowledge they have 
arisen, under all these heads, in several cases occurring within the past six years. 
Such issues could never be permitted, by any Catholic School worthy of the name, 
to go for adjudication, under a form of contract or otherwise, before a tribunal 
not strictly consonant, in its whole being and guiding principles, with Catholic 
authority, both in matters of doctrine and of educational practice. The State 
in this country affirms itself to be neutral on religious and similar issues. Hence 
a Catholic School cannot admit any appellate authority in such matters which has 
any admixture, at any stage of its constitutive process, of State appointment or 
authority, whether partial or complete, whether direct or indirect, whether in first 
instance or in . final resort. 

F 
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Many schools, not placed as Catholic Schools are, have historical connections 
with the State in Ireland. Every student of the State Policy, Past and Present 
in Irish Education, is well aware of these connections, which make the acceptance 
of a State tribunal of appeal a natural course for such Schools. One might say 
that in doing so they but carry out the direction Antiquam exquirite Matrem. It is 
quite otherwise with Catholic Schools, deriving their origin from another source. 
And Catholic Schools cannot but expect a teacher working in them to recognise 
and conform to their essential nature. 

There is no parity between the admission of the State as an authority on material 
structures and similar issues, or even as an authority on the attainment by teachers 
of a proper measure of secular knowledge with professional training as preliminaries 
to professional work earning State grants, and the suggestion of a State or any 
similar tribunal of appeal on issues vital to the Catholic nature of the educative 
process itself. The former topics are extrinsic and merely accessory to that process : 
the latter, as already stated in some detail, are intimate and intrinsic elements of 
Catholic doctrine and the educational practice flowing from its principles. 

i Arguments from grievances of the past are fallacious. Thoroughly reliable 
and independent evidence has been given before the Committee, to the effect that 
the grievances have greatly diminished. That they did exist, particularly on the 
question of tenure, and that they called for remedy and prevention, no one has more 
plainly and forcibly affirmed than the writer of this note. The remedy is, in Catholic 
Schools, a Catholic system of appeal. The principle of appeal is inherent in the whole 
system of the Catholic polity ; it extends to all types of workers ; and as the new 
Code of Church Law makes clear, it is indicated, by special provision, for those 
employed by Catholic clergy and religious orders. The imposition on Catholic 
Schools of a State tribunal of appeal would be a denial of their essential principle, 
and would produce evils incomparably worse than the defects which may call for 
a remedy. 

(2).— The Teachers Salaries Grant (Report., clauses 39-47 ; 61-66 ; 94). 

Into the tangle of inconsistencies in the Drafts of Rules, the Act, Mr. Birrell’s 
speeches and letters, and the Statutory Rules, it is useless to enter. Before stating 
my view on the principle sought to be applied through this grant, I may note, as 
matters of some significance, that (1) the term “ duly qualified teacher ” makes salary 
received a qualification, which is not professionally fair to teachers ; (2) the legal 
term lay, in the Statutory Rules, has always been administratively assumed to 
bear an arbitrary and non-legal meaning, to the disadvantage of many efficient 
lay teachers ; (3) that had the legal title of the grant been the “ Lay Teachers 
Salaries Grant,” that discriminating unfairness would have been illegal, though 
even then much unfairness of other kinds would remain ; and (4) that since 1915 the 
number of underpaid Catholic Teachers has been reduced by one-half, while the 
number of underpaid Protestant Teachers has remained practically stationary, 
and is now 70 per cent, more than the number of underpaid Catholic Teachers. 

• ^ [Intermediate System of Grants, of the unfair 

principle of discrimination, on. religious status alone, between groups of registered 
teachers who earn the grants by similar work, and who contribute similarly to 
taxation from which the grants all come, is a plain injustice : and if it is carried 
further than the time of this Report, Schools having teachers in any way affected 
by that invidious distinction might well refuse all connection, even under protest, 
with the administration and use of the Grant. When a vacancy on a School staff 
normally and properly occurs, the School should be absolutely free to make choice 
of any teacher, educationally qualified, that is judged fit to fill the vacancy. The 
existence of a Registration System, with exacting conditions, makes any infringement, 
direct or indirect, of this inherent right and duty, an additional and serious grievance. 

(Signed) T. CORCORAN. 
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VfCE-REGAL COMMITTEE ON INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 

MINORITY REPORT. 


May it please your Excellency, 

Though we are in general agreement with most of the recommendations made 
by our colleagues, we feel compelled for the following reasons to withhold our; 
signatures from the report which they present. 

1. The Committee was appointed “ to inquire and report as to any improve- 
ments which may appear desirable to be made in the conditions of service and in 
the methods of remuneration of teachers in Intermediate Schools in Ireland, and in 
the distribution of the grants made from public funds for Intermediate Education, 
and as to the best means in the public interest of effecting such improvements.” 

2. Among the many suggestions made in the report, admirable as they are upon 
general grounds, the majority of our colleagues have not found themselves able to 
include a recommendation of effective means to safeguard the position of Assistant 
Teachers. This seems to us to be a matter of such importance that we cannot sign 
a report which does not provide for it. 

3. We agree with the proposals made in the report as to minimum salaries, 
as to annual increments, and as to the provision of pensions for teachers; we agree 
also with the proposals made to secure the necessary funds for these (among other) 
purposes. But while the position of the teachers (if these proposals be adopted) 
will from one point of view be much improved, the absence of any real safeguard 
for their tenure is a serious defect : it is not the less serious because the position of 
which the tenure is still insecure has become better than it was. 

4. In spite of the improvement in the position of intermediate teachers since 
1914 they are still liable to summary dismissal for no fault of their own. It may 
be doubted whether, even were intermediate teachers uneducated persons paid out 
of private funds, public opinion should regard this with equanimity; but when 
exacting conditions of educational qualifications have been laid down, when it is 
claimed that the State should contribute towards teachers’ salaries an amount which, 
when a teacher has reached his maximum, will be considerably more than his 
original salary, when the State is asked to provide pensions for teachers on a non- 
contributory basis, when it is well known that many schools rely upon State grants 
for funds to enable them to pay even the initial salaries recommended, it becomes 
the duty of the community to secure that these benefits are not withdrawn without 
good cause from the persons for whom they are intended. 

5. The security recommended in the Report is (a) a general agreement that 
teachers should not be dismissed except for inefficiency or misconduct, and (b) a 
right of appeal against dismissal to “ some referee or tribunal to be named in the 
contract of employment.” The security is inadequate. As the contract of 
employment is drawn up by the person or body who appoint the teacher, the right 
of appeal amounts to a right secured to one party in the dispute to appeal to a referee 
named by the other party. The public interest demands that the appeals should be 
to an independent and impartial tribunal and that the State should be satisfied 
that the tribunal which is to confirm or withdraw public benefits should be impartial 
and independent. In our opinion the appeal should be to an independent referee 
or tribunal appointed, or (at least) approved, by the Educational Authority and 
no school should receive grants from public funds which does not provide in its 
contract of employment for such an appeal. 
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0. It has been urged upon us that such a right of appeal will prove impractic- 
able and be strongly resisted. It is said that a teacher may be inefficient or un- 
desirable in many ways which are difficult to prove or even to define; that a course 
of action which would not be called misconduct by an outside authority might 
amount to misconduct in a school; that heads of schools who wish to preserve a 
certain school atmosphere or tradition may wish to dismiss a teacher for certain 
views, opinions, habits, associations, which are within the rights of the teacher as 
a member of the community but are incompatible with his position as a teacher in a 
particular school; and that to limit the rights of the head in this respect by con- 
ferring upon the teacher a right of appeal against dismissal on such grounds is a 
serious interference with school discipline and management. 

7. It is admitted that a teacher must, in his official capacity, be willing to 
submit to certain restrictions upon his conduct in matters indifferent, and to a 
certain discipline of silence in regard to his opinions. But it is well known that 
these necessary conditions of his calling may be, and sometimes are, employed as 
instruments of unreasonable repression. The dignity of the profession, its value 
to the community, and its usefulness as an organ of intellectual progress can be 
impaired by undue interference with the personal liberty of its members as seriously 
as by the undue assertion of an individual freedom from restraint. In asserting 
a right of appeal we assert no more than that the private interpretation of his own 
rights by the head of the school should be controlled by the general good sense of 
the community as interpreted by an independent tribunal sanctioned by a public 
authority. 

8. It is further urged that any proposal to grant to teachers the right of 
appeal to a tribunal under the control of the State must necessarily be resisted 
by the authorities of Catholic schools as an encroachment upon their liberties. 
Catholic secondary education in Ireland has grown up independently of the State, 
and owes its present position to the self-sacrificing and enlightened efforts of 
bishops, priests, and religious orders. Catholic secondary schools in Ireland are 
therefore naturally, controlled by the ecclesiastical and religious authorities to 
whom they owe their existence. Until the passing of the Intermediate Education 
Act they received no aid or encouragement from the State, directly or indirectly, 
and the only State connection established by that Act was that sums of money 
were paid to the managers of these schools on the results of the public general 
examination for which their pupils entered. It is now held that this historic 
independence should be maintained and that the increased willingness of the State 
in later years to expend public funds upon secondary education should not be used 
as a means to establish control over the internal management of a class of schools 
so closely connected with the Catholic Church as to cause interference with them 
to wear the appearance of an encroachment upon religious liberty. 

9. We cannot believe that a Catholic teacher’s right of appeal to a publicly 
constituted tribunal against arbitrary dismissal is likely to interfere with the 
efficiency, dignity or freedom of Catholic schools. We believe that on the contrary 
it will have an opposite effect. The schools will lose nothing of their freedom and 
dignity by submitting to a procedure designed merely to ensure public confidence 
that a" teacher is not by the arbitrary act of an individual head deprived of the 
livelihood provided for him out of public funds. It was stated in evidence before 
the Committee that a lay teacher in a Catholic school might be dismissed solely 
because the head of the school might wish to replace him by a member of a religious 
order: that such a dismissal might take effect without any consideration of the 
efficiency or conduct of the teacher, and that such power of dismissal was regarded 
by some Catholic heads of schools as an inalienable prerogative of their position. 
We regard such a condition of affairs as scandalous, and as far more injurious 
to the efficiency and dignity of the schools in which it is practised than any measure 
designed to prevent it couid possibly be. 

10. Further, it cannot be forgotten that Catholic schools are in receipt of 
large annual sums provided for educational purposes by the State; that they have 
raised no public objection upon principle to the means taken by the State to -secure 
that the education they impart is efficient if the State is to make grants for its 
support; that they submit without question to a system of registration of teachers 
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which will limit seriously their right of free choice as to the instruments by which 
education is conducted in Catholic schools. It cannot now be said that State 
regulation as such is inimical to Catholic education; and if the State is justified 
in taking its own means to secure that the education for which it provides the 
fluids is of a proper standard, it is equally justified in providing that the teachers 
paid out of public funds are not deprived of their positions without public scrutiny 
into the reasons for the deprivation. 

11. The right of appeal for which we contend will, in the nature of things, so 
far as Catholic schools are concerned, principally affect lay teachers. But their 
right to an effective and guaranteed protection against arbitrary dismissal is not the 
only (perhaps not the most serious) point in which we dissent from the report of 
the majority. The proposal to merge all the grants at present devoted to secondary 
education in Ireland at once raises the question of the safeguards for the employ- 
ment of lay teachers in secondary schools provided by the rules made by the Lord 
Lieutenant, with the sanction .of the Treasury, for the distribution of the sum of 
£40.000 per annum paid under the provir. ons of the Teachers’ Salaries Act of 1914. 

12. In Protestant schools the great majority of teachers are, and it is to be 
'presumed will continue to be, laymen; in Catholic schools, on the other hand, the 
position of lay teachers is less assured. The rules governing the distribution of 
the so-called Bin-ell Grant laid down that in the group of schools under Catholic 
management one duly qualified lay teacher for every 40 pupils on the roll should 
be employed, and certain conditions were prescribed with regard to salary and 
terms of employment. While the report of our colleagues suggests an improvement 
both in salary and in tenure it passes over in silence tire question of the proportion 
of lay teachers that are to be employed 

13. If the proportion of lay teachers necessary to qualify for a share in the 
distribution of the grant should now cease to - be insisted upon, it cannot be denied 
that the position of lay teachers in Catholic schools will be altered for the worse. 
According to the return furnished to the Committee (and printed in paragraph 46 
of the Report) the effect of the Birrell Grant was a continuous improvement in the 
position of lay teachers in Catholic schools; in the years 1916 and 1917 there .was a 
considerable transference of lay teachers from the “ not duly qualified ” list to that 
of the “ duly qualified,” and in the year 1918 there was not only a further trans- 
ference from the one category to the other, but an additional increase of 50 duly 
qualified lay teachers. 

14. The Report (in our opinion justly) draws no distinction between the amount 
of salary to be paid to lay and clerical teachers doing the same Work. But the 
effect of this recommendation taken in conjunction with the tacit withdrawal of the 
Birrell proportion of lay teachers to be employed will, in our opinion, go far to 
undo the improvem en t in the condition of Catholic lay teachers that has been in 
progress since 1915. It is to be feared that the temptation to replace them by 
clerical teachers will be too strong to be resisted. 

15. It is. not to be presumed that this substitution of clerical for lay, teachers 
will be due to any unworthy motives, or merely to the desire to give a preference 
to clerical (or religious) over, lay teachers in the distribution of the money provided 
for teachers’ salaries and pensions. We are satisfied from the evidence put before 
us that the clerical teachers, for instance, in Diocesan Colleges applied to general 
educational purposes the portion of the money derived from the Birrell Grant which 
was not expended upon the salaries of lay teachers; grants paid to the Christian 
Brothers will, we feel sure, be expended for the same purpose and in accordance with 
the self-sacrificing spirit of their Order, But it can hardly be contested that the 
general (and perhaps natural) bias towards the employment of clerical rather than 
lay teachers in Catholic schools in Ireland will be reinforced by the withdrawal of 
the provision for a stated proportion of lay teachers and by the increased value of 
the teachers’ salaries. It seems torus to be important on general grounds and to the 
interest of the community that the profession of a secondary teacher should remain 
open upon attractive terms and in generous measure to qualified Catholic laymen. 

16. We cannot agree with the suggestion of § 82 in the form in which it stands. 
While we think that the placing of all branches of Education there named under the 
control of a single authority undoubtedly tends to increase the efficiency of adminis- 

G 
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tration we are not satisfied that this is a sufficient ground for recommending -n i' 
a system of co-ordination in Ireland. In England this co-ordination is attaffiS 
under the control of a Minister responsible to Parliament ; but the chief merit of tl 
English system is that, by placing national education in the hands of a responsible 
Minister, it ensures to the community the ultimate decision of all questions of 
general educational policy. In Ireland no department of Government is responsible 
to the people of Ireland, and we see little to be gained by a mere imitation of the 
forms which national control of education has assumed in another country 

Under these conditions, however, something might be done to make the present 
Board of Commissioners of Intermediate Education more directly representative 
of Irish educational bodies and institutions. It ought, in our opinion, to include 
representatives of the Irish Universities; it ought to include representatives elected 
by the teaching profession, these representatives to be elected by the registered 
teachers of each of the four Provinces, respectively, though they should not be 
.persons actually engaged in teaching or be managers or governors of schools; it 
should include representatives chosen by the Department of Agriculture and Tech- 
nical Instruction. These representative members and any others similarly 
appointed should hold office for a certain number of years and be capable of re- 
election. The Board should include a permanent Chairman and two permanent 
Assistant Ccimmi ssi oners. 

It. We must dissent from the conclusion stated in the last sentence of 8 108. 
A system of examination in which the teachers of the pupils who are to be examined 
have no share seems to us to be quite indefensible. Much may be said for an exam- 
ination in which the opinion of an external examiner is controlled and modified 
by the judgment and experience of the teacher: more (perhaps') may be said for 
an examination in which the opinion of the teacher is checked and standardized by 
the judgment of the external examiner; but little is to be said for an examination 
m which the teacher, who has been in intimate contact with the pupil during the 
"-bole period of his school career, is set aside entirely. A purely external standard 
can never be made sufficiently elastic even in the most skilful hands to be a just and 
sufficient test of the development and real attainments of immature minds. What- 
ever practical difficulties there may be in the way of organizing in Ireland a system 
of examination in which the teachers can be allowed to take part ought to be faced 
Experience will prove that the difficulties can be surmounted. 

„ .iS’,?? 1 ' 16 a g r ee with the statements, conclusions and suggestions of 
J - 120-124, we do not think that, taken by themselves, they form a satisfactory 
financial scheme for the needs of secondary education in Ireland. The present 
financial relations between Great Britain and Ireland seem to preclude the possi- 
a ? y ’a-. 1 '® 6 increase in the sums paid out of voted moneys for the purposes 
of Irish Education; and as it is clear that this is insufficient to carry out the reforms 
recommended m the report, a National Rate offers a practicable means of supple- 
menting the voted grant. But it seems to us that the proper and natural source of 
tunds with which to provide education for any country is the. national revenue, 
the national revenue of Ireland is very much in excess of the sum actually spent 
upon Irish public services and administration; and until Irish finance is put upon 
a just footing any financial proposals for Irish educational purposes must be 
regarded as simply provisional expedients. 

All which we submit and report for. Your Excellency’s gracious consideration. 


(Signed) 

R. M. HENRY. 

W. J. WILLIAMS. 
ANNIE McHIIGH. 

4th March, 1919. 
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APPENDIX I. 


RULES 

FOE 

APPLICATION OF THE ADDITIONAL GRANT OF FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS- 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


I. The rules made in this behalf on the 13th day of March, 1918, are hereby annulled. 

II. The Intermediate Education Board for Ireland may, at their discretion, apply in any year a 
sum of money out- _ of the above Grant, not exceeding £2,000, for the purpose of the establishment of 
Courses of instruction for teachers in the various subjects of the Board's curriculum and for defraying 
all incidental expenses in connection with them, or for the purpose of providing travelling instructors 
in certain subjects. 

III. The Board may, at their discretion, apply in any year a sum of money not exceeding £o.0U0 
for the purpose of making advances upon approved security to managers of schools, to be expended 
on the provision of new buildings, the extension or alteration of existing ones, the equipment of the school, 
the establishment and equipment of school libraries, and similar purposes. 

Should the Board think fit, they may devote a portion of the said sum of £5,000 to aid in the estab- 
lishment and upkeep of schools in localities where the circumstances are such as, in the opinion of the 
Board, render this desirable. 

An advance, as and when repaid to the Board (together with the interest thereon), shall be treated 
as an augmentation of the Grant, and be applied as part thereof accordingly. 

IV. All of the Grant not expended under Rules II. and III. shall be distributed in each year as 
follows : — 

(«) A capitation grant shall be paid to managers of schools complying with the conditions set 
out below in respect of all pupils between the ages of 12 and 19 who shall have made 100 
attendances while between those ages during the educational year. 

(b) This grant for all pupils over the age of 16 on the last day of the educational year shall be 
double that for pupils below that age. Pupils who attain the age of 16 on the last day of 
the educational year shall be deemed to be under 16 on that date. 

V. The following conditions shall be required : — 

(a) The School shall be recognised by the Board. 

(b) The Board shall satisfy themselves that the buildings and equipment of the school, and the 

teaching given therein, including the terms of employment of the teaching staff, are satis- 
factory. 

(c) Except as provided below, for each complete 40 pupils upon whom the capitation grant is 

payable, and for each 20 or more such pupils in excess of 40 or a multiple of 40, there 
shall be employed in the school at least one teacher who is recognised by the Board and, 
in addition, satisfies one of the following conditions : — 

(1) Is in receipt of a salary of at least £20 per annum more than the minimum stated 

in the Schedule to the Teachers’ Salaries Grant Rules, 1915, and has the security 
of tenure stated in Rule 3, condition II. (c) of the said Rules ; 

(2) Is the owner of the school ; and such owner shall for the purpose of this rule 

be regarded as being “ employed in the school.” 

(d) Where a school has certain teachers satisfying the above conditions, but not a sufficient 

number, the capitation grant shall be reduced so as to be in proportion to the number 
of such teachers, and similarly where the number of such teachers is in excess of the number 
required by the conditions, the grant shall be increased so as to be in proportion to the 
number of such teachers, no account, however, being taken of teachers in excess of one 
to every twenty pupils. 

(e) In the case of schools with less than 40 pupils in localities where, in the opinion of the Board . 

a really useful purpose is served by such schools, the. Board may, if they think fit, pay 
the capitation grant, even if condition (c) is not satisfied, provided that the Board shall bc- 
satisfied on presentation of the accounts of the school that a satisfactory proportion of 
the income of the school is paid to those actually engaged in the teaching of the pupils. 

VI. To be eligible for a capitation grant pupils must pursue the Board’s prescribed courses, or an 
equivalent thereof. 

VII. In cases where, in the opinion of the Board,- the buildings, equipment or teaching, or the 
terms of employment of the teaching staff, or any one of them, are not satisfactory, the Board shall 
have power to reduce the capitation grant or to withhold it altogether. 

VIII. On or before the first day of October of each year the manager of each school desiring to 
participate in the grant shall make a return, in such form as may be prescribed by the Board , setting forth 
any information the Board may require as to the names, terms of employment and salaries of teachers 
employed in the school duxing the preceding school year. 
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IX. Should the manager of a school refuse to furnish ahy return or any evidence of ate 

for the carrying out of these Rules, or fail to do so before the specified time, the Board may shouhTtHk 1 ^ 
think fit, refuse to recognise the school for the purpose of the grant at the next distribution o • i y 
the amount of the grant payable by such an amount as they may tliink fit. ’ * retluce 

X. The restrictions imposed by Section 7 of the Intermediate Education (Ireland) Act 18"s 

by the proviso to sub-section (4) of Section 5 of that Act, shall apply to payments under these R 1 
in like manner as they apply to payments under that Act. ' nules 


XI. Any expenses which the Board may, with the approval of the Treasury, incur in the discham 
of the additional duties imposed upon them under these Rules, may, if the Lord Lieutenant so diret 
be defrayed out of the Grant, and in that event the foregoing Rules with respect to the distribution nf tl 
Grant shall have effect with respect to the distribution of the residue of the Grant after such 
have been defrayed as aforesaid. xpenses 


We, the Lord Lieutenant General and General Governor of Ireland, with the consent of the TVe* 
approve the foregoing Rules. a ' u ry , 

n n FRENCH. 

Dublin Castle, 

nth Augvst, 1918. 


APPENDIX II. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 



Year. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Number of 
Pupils 

registered as 
following 
the Courses. 

Number 
of pupils who 
qualified 
for Grants. 

Amount 

of 

Grants earned. 

1901-2 

154 


6,615 

£ s. d. 
9,575 10 8 

1902-3 ... 

186 

1 

1 

7,279 

12,808 1 3 

1903-4 

239 

Figures not -< 

8,529 

16,144 8 11 

1904-5 

256 

available. 

9,791 

19,417 3 8 

1905-6 

' 237 

J l 

10,866 

21,991 11 0 

1906-7 ... 

278 _ 

14,163 

12,816 

25,151 9 8 

1907-8 

286 

14,724 

13,115 

26,725 5 2 

1908-9 

286 

15,034 

13,386 

27,472 11 11 

1909-10 

283 

14,991 

13,406 

27,583 12 1 

1910-11 

285 

14,788 

13,367 

27,955 4 0 

1911-12 

274 

14,516 

13,380 

27,714 7 4 

1912-13 

275 

14,699 

13,456 

28,575 17 10 

1913-14 

271 

14,586 

13,521 

28,969 14 7 

1914-15 

265 

14,646 

13,619 

28,559 18 10 

1915-16 

263 

15,150 

14,095 

29,132 0 8 

1916-17 

260 

15,309 

14,149 

29,984 9 0 

1917-18 

258 | 

16,741 

• 14,500 

(Estimated). | 

31,000 0 0 
(Estimated). 
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APPENDIX III. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


Summer Courses for Teachers. 


STATEMENT showing the number of teacher-stuclents who attended courses conducted for Secondary 
School Teachers. 



Experi- 


Manual 

Domestic 

Total. 

Year. 

mental 

Science. 

- Drawing. 

Instruction. 

Economy. 

Public 

Centres. 

Local 

Centres. 

1901 

196 

SO 



_ 

230 

46 

1902 

326 

109 

20 

- 

353 

102 

1903 

438 

144 

15 

26 

436 

187 

1904 

476 

141 

9 

78 

459 

245 

1905 

510 

142 

18 

83 

478 

275 

1906 

493 

121 

21 

80 

445 

270 

1907 

415 

142 

21 

81 

391 

268 

1908 

333 

136 

20 

58 

352 

195 

1909 

267 

. 113 

20 

50 

307 

143 

1910 

278 

117 

21 

41 

314 

143 

1911 

214 

99 

20 

46 

272 

107 

1912 

262 

99 

19 

31 

289 

122 

1913 

177 

99 

20 

39 

240 

95 

1914 

258 

45 

19 

45 

211 

156 

1915 

164 

61 

20 

41 

139 

147 

1916 

154 

55 

19 

76 

122 

182 

1917 

193 

39 

20 

57 

156 

153 

1918 

249 

33 

20 

48 

165 

185 

- 

5,403 

1,775 

322 

880 

5,359 

3,021 


The average cost of these courses is between £8 and £9 per student attending courses conducted 
at public centres. The average grant made to teacher-students towards travelling and maintenance 
expenses is about £4 10s., the average cost of tuition about £3, and other charges (attendance, class 
materials, etc.) about £1 per student. • The cost of the courses would, however, have been at least 
£1 per head more if the staff of, and facilities afforded at, the Royal College of Science and Metropolitan 
ocnool of Art were not available. 

The average grant paid by the Department in the case of Summer Courses conducted at Local 
centres is about £4 per teacher-student, 
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APPENDIX IV. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REGULATIONS FOR THE REGISTER OF THE INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL TEACHERS IN IRELAND. 


Regulation 2. 

Permanent Conditions oe Registration. 

I. Attainments. An applicant must have obtained : — (a) a degree of a university 'in the British 
Isles or of such other university as may, with the approval of the Lord Lieutenant, be recoenisw w 
the Council for this purpose ; or ( b ) the diploma specified in Schedule D or such other diploma or certi- 
ficate of having completed a course of study as shall be approved for this purpose by a resolution of thf* 
Council, approved by the Lord Lieutenant, expressly adjudging such a course of study to be equivalent 
for the purposes of the Council, to the qualification set forth in (a) in respect of programme tests of 
proficiency, and duration. ’ 01 

,, . Training in Teaching . — An applicant must have obtained one of the qualifications specified in 
Schedule E or such other university diploma or qualification as the Council may recognise with the 
approval of the Lord Lieutenant. Such diploma or qualification must be obtained after a satisfactorv 
course of training in the theory and practice, of education accompanied by practice in teaching under 
supervision and extending over a. period or periods equivalent to one academic year not being concurrent 
with the tune of general educational preparation for a degree or its equivalent. 

c. ^P er ^f nce * n Teaching . — An applicant must produce evidence in the form set forth in 

Schedule B to these regulations of having had— (a) three years’ satisfactorv experience as a teacher in 
a school or schools inspected under the Rules of the Intermediate Education Board for Ireland (herein- 
after referred to as the Board ”), or in such other school or schools as may, with the approval of the 
L-orcl Lieutenant, be recognised by the Council for this purpose ; such period cf experience not to be 
concurrent with the time of general educational preparation for a degree or its equivalent, nor with the 
thl ,' S re g alatl °n^ or (6) two years’ experience in a university institution and 


„ , -. , ,,, ° — ..,o years. At the end of this period of two years 

such registration shalUapse unless definitively granted on the evidence of three years’ teaching experience 
An applicant so provisionally registered shall be shown in the register by an asterisk appearing before 
his name. Such asterisk shall be removed when registration has been definitively granted. 


Regulation 3. 

Iransition Conditions of Registration for the Period up to and including July 31st 1925 
(Registration granted under this regulation will be as permanent as if made under Regulation 2.) 

V P . fco anc) July Slst, 1925, an applicant may be registered who is unable to satisfv 

the conditions prescribed in Regulation 2 if the applicant (1) has attained the age of 24 years and (2) 
produces evidence in the form set forth in Schedule B to these Regulations of having had five years’ 
satisfactory experience as a teacher in a school or schools inspected under the Rules of the Board or 
in such other school or schools as may with the approval of the Lord Lieutenant, be recognised by the 
!?Q n wi f0 i r t? 1 ! P r P ° Se r, P f° vided that an applicant -who produces evidence in the form set forth 
n Schedule B to these Regulations of having had three years’ satisfactory teaching experience, as in 
I. (2) of this regulation before July 31st 1920, may be admitted to the register on such experience. 

Q Th ieqmr , ed period of experience will be reduced by one year if the applicant has obtained either— 
(i) a recognised university degree or its equivalent as provided in Regulation 2, I. ( b ) ; or (ii) one of 
S n?av t -° r SUCb ° ther dipIoma in the theoi T and practice of education 

•?rv PP 1 , the Ll f« tena nt, be recognised by the Council for this purpose ; and 
by two years if the applicant has obtained, both the qualifications mentioned in (i) and (ii). 

inteiiwiufi a ?^ l0 ^ nt °r e i t 'y? t y; oms ot a g® who has been regularly engaged in teaching in an 
school m Ireland during the school year ending 31st Julj , 1918, and who shall hare pre- 
if rfinmg h n' tW .° yeMS satisfactory experience as in 1. (2) of this regulation may be 
f y r ?f s u * “Ration to be valid for two years. At the end of this period of two 
years such registration shall lapse unless definitively granted on the evidence of three years’ teaching 
aSefdno bef^ 1 B plll> “ nt so provisionally registered shall be shown in the register by an asterisk 
pante? 8 “ b “ Sl ° h “ tei “ k 811,111 b0 when registration Tas bei definitively 


Regulation 4. 

Conditions applying to all Applicants for Registration. 

II. Ad applicant must be engaged in teaching in an intermediate school in Ireland or have - been 
so engaged at some time. 

III. In the case of intermediate schools which have primary departments or classes, evidence will, 
be required that the applicant is, or has been, engaged in the intermediate department. 
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SCHEDULE D. 


Qualification Approved by the Council under Regulation 2, I. ( b ). 


Assoeiat-eship of the Royal College of Science for Ireland. 


SCHEDULE E. 


Qualifications approved by the Council under Regulation 2, II. (Permanent Conditions of 
Registration : Training in Teaching) and Regulation 3, I. (Transition Conditions of Registra- 
tion — one of the qualifications specified in Schedule E or such other diploma in the theory 
and practice of education ”). 


The following qualifications shall be deemed to be a first list of approved qualifications for the 
purposes of Regulation 2, II. (Permanent Conditions of Registration : Training in Teaching), and of 
Regulation 3, 1. (Transition Conditions of Registration — ■“ one of the qualifications specified in Schedule 
E or such other diploma in the theory and practice of education ”). 

Provided that for the purposes of Regulation 2 , II. (Permanent Conditions of Registration : Training 
in Teaching), the proof of the qualifications must be accompanied by certificates showing the dates, 
duration, and places of the period of training and the period of general educational preparation for a 
degree or its equivalent : — 

The University of Dublin : Diploma in Education. 

The Royal University of Ireland : Diploma in Teaching. 

The National University of Ireland : Higher Diploma in Education. 

The Queen’s University of Belfast : Higher Diploma in Education. 

University of Oxford : Delegacy for the Training of Secondary Teachers : Diploma. 

University of Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate : Certificate in the Theory and Practice 
of Education. 

• University of London : Teacher’s ‘Diploma. 

University of Durham : Diploma in Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Victoria University of Manchester : Teacher’s Diploma. 

University of Liverpool : Diploma in Education. 

University of Wales : Teacher’s Certificate or Diploma. 

University of Birmingham : Secondary Teacher’s Diploma. 

University of Leeds : Diploma in Education. 

University of Sheffield : Diploma in Education. 

University of Edinburgh : Diploma in Education 1 or “ Ed.B.”, Pt, I, 

University of Glasgow : Diploma in Education >- do. 

University of Aberdeen : Diploma in Education do. 

Uni versity of St. Andrew’s : Diploma in Education J do. 


[Appendix V. 
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H. A. = House Allowance. 


APPENDIX 

(From the Report of the Committee on Modem 
HOURS OF WORK, SALARIES AND PENSIONS OF TEACHERS IN 
Hours of Work, Salaries and Pensions of Teachers 


Hours of Work 
per week. 


languages, 17-! 
for teachers 
other subjects. 

24 hours in Sta 
Schools, 36 in Co: 
munal Schools, 


vincial Lyc4e 
from 12-16. ' Th 
masters of th 
elementary classe 
have 19 horns i 
Paris and 20 in th 
Provinces. 


Norway 

Sweden 


!0. This can be 
creased under Min- 
isterial Order of 
February, 1909 


24 during first 12 
years then 22 up to 
24 years service, 
and 20 after 24 
years service. 

20-24 


20-22 hours in higher 
classes, 24-28 in 
others. 


Salaries. 


Commencing. 

Maximum. 

Remarks. 

£119+duty pay £25 10s. 
=£144 10s. 
to 

£119+£31=£170. 

£264 +£34 =£298 
to 

£264 +£68 =£332 

Increase given quinquen- 
nially. 

A. “Adjunkt” £133 ... 

B. “ Overloerere ” £178. 

£222- in State 
Schools. 

£211 in Communal 
Schools. 

£245. 

Maximum reached in 20 
years. 

Lycies (Seine et Ver- 
sailles) — 

1. Elementary classes 
£160. 

2. Prof, charges de 
cours £180. 

3. Prof, agreg&i £240. 
LyceSn (Provincial) — 

1. £116 

2. £128 

3. £168 

Colleger — 

1. £ 92 

2. £116 

£240 

£260. 

£340. 

£196. 

£208. 

£248. 

£172. 

£196. 

Each of the groups of pro- 
fesseurs is divided into 
(i classes. The salary given 
in Col. 3 is the initial 
salary of the lowest class, 
and that stated in Col. 4 is 
the maximum salary of the 
highest class. Teachers of 
especial distinction may 
be placed “ hors classe ” 
and are then entitled to 
an extra payment of £40 
(Seine and Versailles) and 
£20 in the provinces. 

All teachers may be required 
to give not more than 
2 hours overtime with 
extra pay. 

3 classes. 

III. £125 

II. £150 

I. £175 

+H.A. III. £17 
II. and I. £20 

£270 
£290. 
£320. 
10s.— £45 
-£52 10s. 

There is no fixed number of 
years in which maximum 
salary is reached as later 
advances are not given at 
regular periods but accord- 
ing to number of vacan- 
cies. This is the only 
State of the German Em- 
pire where this system 
prevails. 

I. Teachers £150 
(Gymnasiallehrer ) . 

II. Professors £240 ... 
( Gymnasialprofessoren) . 

£300 after 18 years 

£360 after 16 years 
as professor. 

No house allowance. 

£225 

£550 after 28 years 

- 

£135 

£360 after 21 years 

The H.A. varies from £31 10s 
to £46, in Berlin, Frank- 
furt and Altona it is £65. 

I. £180 

II. £180 

I. £330 after 18 
years. 

II. £360 after 18 
years. 

'here are three grades of 
H.A., £24, £18, £15, 

Masters in Dresden, Chem- 
nitz, Leipzig and Plauen 
are in. 1st grade. 

A. “Adjunkt” £122 ... 

B. “ Overlaerere ” £178 

£195 ... / 

£245 ... \ 

Maximum reached in nine 
years. 

A. “ Adjunkt ” £166 10s. 

B. “Lektor” £223 

£278 ... / 

£333 ... \ 

Maximum reached in 20 
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v. 

Language*, 1918, Gd. 9036). 

AUSTRIA, DENMARK, FRANCE, GERMANY, NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


xjj secondary Schools : Assistant Masters. 


Pensions. 

Country. 

Minimum time 
required 
for eligibility. 

Maximum Pension. 

Allowance to 
Widows 
and Children. 

Remarks. 

8 years service 

£287 after 30 years 
service. 

A widow whose husband 
has reached his maxi- 
mum salary receives a 
pension of £75. 

The teacher pays a contribu- 
tion of 3*8% of his salary. 
Retirement is compulsory 
at 70 years of age. 

Austria. 


Maximum pension 
| of the average 
salary during the 
last 5 years of 
service. 



Denmark. 

20 years of ser- 
vice and at- 
tainment of 
50 years of 
age. 

£240 

The widow of a teacher 
who was in receipt of or 
entitled to a pension, at 
his death receives a 
pension equal to % of 
that due to her late 
husband. Orphans un- 
der age have a right to 
an annual grant equal 
to that which would 
have been made to the 
mother, if the mother 

The following deductions are 
made from salaries as con- 
tributions to the pension 
fund: (1) a deduction of 
6% on all salaries, (2) a 
deduction of of the 1st 

year’s salary, and (3) a 
deduction of ^ of the in- 
crement each time a 
teacher receives an in- 
crease of salary. 

France 

10 years 

£236 5 a. to £279 8«. 
after 36 years. 

...... 

The pension of the widow 
of a teacher who has 
served 40 years =40% 
of the pension to which 
her husband would 
have been entitled at • 
the time of his' death, ‘ 
+$ of the widow’s pen- ' 
sion for each child un- 
der 18. 

- : 

German Empire : 
Baden. 

None 

£225— £270 after 40 
years. 

The widow of a teacher 
who has served 40 years 
gets a pension of £90 
(Gymnasiallehrer) or 
. £108 (Professor). 


Bavaria. 

10 years 

100 % after 60 years 

A widow of a teacher who 
has served 40 years re- 
ceives a pension of £90. 

The teacher pays a contri- 
bution on appointment 
of of his annual salary, 

then & of his increment 
each time his salary is in- 
creased. 

Hamburg. 

10 years 

£300 after 40 -years 

A widow of a teacher who 
has served 40 years 
■ receives a pension of 
£120. 


Prussia. 

10 years 

.£288 after 40 years 

A widow of a teacher who 
has served 40 years 
receives a pension of 
£57 12s, 

— 

Saxony 

- 

- • : 

- 

No. pension scheme. 

Norway 

z: 

£189 .after 20 years 
£222 after 20 years 


— 

Sweden. 

i 


H 
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Appendix 


Hours of Work, Salaries and Pensions op Teachers 



Hours of Work 

Salaries. 


Country. 

per week. 

Commencing. 

Maximum. 

Remarks. 

Austria 

4 to 14 

£264 

£413 

- 

Denmark 

Not stated 

£266 

£299 and a house 

Maximum reached after 10 
years’ services as H. M. 

France 

No class teaching 

Proviseur receives the salary of the class of 
Professeurs in which he is placed, and in 
addition an indemnity de direction which 
varies from £80 to £160. 

He is provided with a house, 
fuel and light. 

German Empire : 
Baden 

Not fixed by regula- 

(а) Nine class schools. 

II. £175 

I. £210 

(б) Six or seven class 
schools. 

II. £160 

I. £175 

£320 ... 

£370 

£290 

£320 

A house allowance of £52 10s 
„ „ £60 

House allowance £52 10s. 

„ „ £52 10s. 

Bavaria 

Up to 12 

Up to 16 ... 

Rektoren, £360 
Konrektoren, £300 

£480 f After 16 
< years of 
£420 L service. 

No house allowance. 

Hamburg 

10 to 14 

II. £550 

I. £650 

£600 (after 4 years) 
£650 

£90 deducted if house is 
provided. 

£100 deducted if house is 
provided. 

Prussia 

14 to 16 

(а) Nine class schools. 

(I.) Berlin, £330 
(II.) Other towns 
£300 

(б) Six class schools, £260 

£390 (after 6 years) 
£390 (after 9 years) 

£380 (after 12 
years). 

House allowance, £90. 

,, ,, from £45 

to £75. 

House allowance, £45 to £75. 

Saxony 

Up to 14. In prac- 
tice, seldom more 
than 10. 

£330 

£465 

£18 house allowance. 

Norway 

Not stated 

£255 

£299 

Maximum reached after 10 
years’ service. 

Sweden 


I. Realskola, £278 
II. Higher school, £333 

£306 after 5 years 
£361 after 5 years 

— 


Hours of Work, Salaries and Pensions of Teachers 


Austria 

— No special scale for University trained teachers. 

Denmark 

— A. Ordinary teachers, £84 

B. “ Overlaerere ” £133 

£133 

£183. 

Maximum reached in 12 
years. 

France 

German Empire : 

For all grades .16 Professeurs des Colleges, 
hours a week. £100. 

Chargdes de cours des 
Lycees et Professeurs 
des Colleges (section 
supdrieure), £112. 

Professeurs a gr 6 g e e s 
(Provincial), £140. 

Professeurs agrdgees 
(Seine et Versailles), 
£184. 

£180 

£192. 

£220, hors classe, 
£236. 

£264, hors olasse, 
£296. 

Each of the groups of pro- 
fessors is divided into six 
classes. The salary given 
in Col. 3 is the initial 
salary of the lowest class, 
and that stated in Col. 4 
is the maximum salary of 
the highest class. Teachers 
of especial distinction may 
be placed “ hors classe ’’ 
and are then entitled to 
an extra payment of £32 
(Seine et Versailles) and 
of £16 (provinces). 

Baden \ 

No special scale for University trained teachers. • 1 

Hamburg 
Prussia " ... 

Saxony 

— £160 

— £100 

— £120 

£280 after 18 years 
£210 after 18 years 
£240 after 18 years 

House allowance £9. 

Norway 

Women teachers with the same qualifications and status are paid at the 1 

Sweden 

No state schools for girls. 
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V. — cont. 


n, Secondary Schools : Head Masters. 




Pensions. 


Country. 

Minimum time 
required 
for eligibilit3 r . 

Maximum Pension. 

Allowance to 
Widows 
and Children. 

Remarks. 

- 

£340 after 30 years’ 
of service or after 
reaching the age 
of sixty. 



Austria. 

Five years after 
the age of 30. 

Two-thirds of his 
salary. 

— 

The teacher contributes 2 per 
cent, of his salary. 

Denmark. 

Pensions are gran 
the same cond 
masters. 

ted to Proviseurs on 
tions as to assistant 



France. 

German Empire : 


1 75 per cent, of 

V Maximum salary 
after 35 years of 
service in teaching. 



Baden. 

- 

Rektoren, £360 
Konrektoron, £315. 

- 

After 40 years’ service (16 a i 
Rektor or Konrektor). 

Bavaria. 

- 

Maximum salary 

after 50 years of 
service =£600 or 
£650. 

— 


Hamburg. 


75 per cent, of maxi- 
mum salary after 
40 years of service 
=£322 10s. 



Prussia. 

10 years 

£372 

- 

- 

Saxony. 

No per 

ision scheme. 

- 


Norway. 


£205 after 5 years 

_ 

— 

Sweden. , 

None 

£250 after 6 years 





in Second Any Schools i Assistant Mistresses. 






— 

Austria. 

- 


- 

- 

Denmark. 

Pei 

sions are granted on 

re same conditions as to 

Assistant Masters. 

France. 





German Empire 

{- ■ 



— 

Baden. 

Bavaria. 





— 

Hamburg. 





— 

Prussia. 

... 

' •• 1 --L- " ' V. . 

— 

— 

Saxony. 

Bame rate els men 


.. . . .. . 

I - ' i - 

Norway, 

- ; 

, - ! ■ 


: — 

j Sweden. ... 


H 2 
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APPENDIX VI, 


Intermediate Education Board for Ireland. 


Return showing for the school year 1917-18 the average salary paid to teachers (those who teach not 
less than 10 hours a week), lay and clerical, in Intermediate Schools in Ireland. 

Note. — The total number of schools represented in the Return is 339. 

The total number of schools on the Board’s List for the School Year, 1917-18, was 357. 
In the case of 18 of these schools no information is available for the purpose of this Return 

In schools under Roman Catholic management 149 Principals (147 Clerical and 2 Lay) 
have furnished no information as regards their own salaries. These have not been included 
in the Return. 

In schools not under Roman Catholic management 49 Principals (4 Clerical and 45 Lay) 
have furnished no information as regards their own salaries. These have not been included 
in the Return. 

In cases where Board and Lodging are provided in addition to salary, £30 for men and 
£20 for women, has been added to the stated salary. 



Lay. 

Clerical. 


Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 


No. of 
Teachers 

Average 

Salary 

No. of 
Teachers 

Average 

Salary 

No. of 
Teaohers 

Average 

Salary 

No. of 
Teachers 

Average 

Salary 

In Schools under 
Roman Catholic 
management — 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

Principals 

3 

134 

1 

120 

51 

156 

i 9 

107 

Assistants 

290 

131 

116 

99' 

360 

150 

498 

80 

Total 

293 

132 

117 

99 

411 

151 

507 

81 

In Schools not under 
Roman Catholic 
management — 









Principals 

39 

244 

23 

142 

. 7 

308 

- 

_ 

Assistants 

189 

171 

292 

100 

5 

155 

- 

- ■ 

Total 

228 

184 

315 

103 

12 

244 

- 

- 

Total all Schools ... 

1 

521 

154 

432 

102 

423 

154 

507 

■81 
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Intermediate Education Board for Ireland. 


SCHEME FOR SCHOLARSHIPS TENABLE AT INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS BY BOYS 
AND GIRLS FROM PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Conditions of eligibility : — 

(1) Age of applicant. 

• (2) Financial position of parents. 

(1) Age. — Not more than thirteen years on first of June preceding the examinations. 

(2) Financial position of parents. — Candidates shall be required to satisfy the Board that they 
are in circumstances to need assistance. 

Selection of candidates . — Selection shall be by competition within limited areas (as explained 
below), open to all bona fide students from primary schools who are in circumstances to need assistance, 
and who are recommended by the teacher and the inspector. The candidates must produce evidence 
of health, and also a certificate of character from the manager of the school. The travelling expenses 
of the candidates shall be paid by the Board. 

Subjects for examination : — 

(а) Compulsory — Irish or English (including Geography and History) as prescribed for the sixth 

standard in National schools. Arithmetic, as prescribed for the sixth standard in National 
schools. 

(б) Optional (only one may be taken) — Irish, English, Latin, French, German, Elementary 

Mathematics (viz., Geometry and Algebra as- in the extra mathematical courses prescribed 
for the first year in National schools, Drawing (freehand and geometrical), Elementary 
Science. 

Mode of examination . — The examination shall be carried out at local centres, by the inspectors 
of the National Board, assisted by other examiners in cases where, for special reasons, the Board 
may think it desirable. The examination shall be mainly oral, and shall be conducted so as to 
test the intelligence, rather than the acquired knowledge, of the candidates. Scholarship: shall not 
be awarded to any candidates who shall not reach the standard of merit fixed by the Board. Boys 
and girls shall be examined in the same programme, and shall compete against each other for scholar- 
ships. 

Where tenable . — The scholarships shall be tenable in suitable intermediate schools. Schools shall 
be regarded as suitable where : — 

(а) the staff is adequate and well qualified ; 

(б) the highest secondary work is done succsssfully ; 

(c) the accommodation and equipment oi the school building are satisfactory. 

In exceptional cases successful candidates maybe allowed to continue their education for not more 
than one year in primary schools which are reported to be suitable. 

Character and value of Scholarships. — The scholarships shall be of two kinds — scholarships tenable 
at day-schools, value of £20 per annum (£10 for school-fees, £10 to be placed to the credit of the parent 
for clothes, books, travelling expenses, school subscriptions, &c.) ; and scholarships, tenable at boarding- 
schools value £50 (£35 for the school-fees including extras, £15 for clothes, books, travelling expenses, 
school subscriptions, &c.). 

Tbe scholarships shall be divided, in a proportion to be fixed, between the county boroughs on 
the one side and the rural districts on the other. The scholarships tenable at day-schools shall be 
awarded mainly in the county boroughs ; the scholarships tenable at boarding-schools shall be awarded 
mainly in the rural districts. The latter shall be awarded in county boroughs only in these cases in 
which, for special reasons, the Board shall so determine. Subject to the distinction between county 
boroughs and rural districts, the scholarship sjiall.be “regional,” viz., a certain number shall be assigned 
to each county on the basis of population. . When desirable two or mere counties may be combined. 
Twice as many scholarships tenable at day-schoolS shall be offered in the county boroughs in proportion 
to the population as are offered of scholarships tenable at boarding-schools in the rural districts. 

Number of Scholarships. — The scholarships 'tenable at day-schools shall number twenty -five in ■ 
each year, and the scholarships tenable at boarding-schools fifty in each year. 

Conditions of Tenure . — The scholarships shall be awarded for one year, but shall be renewable 
for not more than three years. The renewal of scholarships shall depend on the recommendation of 
the inspector and the head teacher of tbe school : in addition candidates shall be required to pass with 
honours in the Junior Grade before reaching the age of sixteen. 

The holders of the school-scholarships shall be eligible for prizes, but not for exhibitions during 
their term in the Intermediate schools. 

Cost of Scheme . — This scheme, when in full working, would require an annual sum of £12,000, which 
might be reduced to about £10,000, if one allows for a wastage during the passage of the scholars .through 
the schools. 
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APPENDIX Vin. 


ESTIMATE CONSIDERED BY THE COMMITTEE REGARDING THE FINANCIAL ASPECT 
OF THE COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS. 


A. — The Public Funds at present available for Intermediate and Secondary Education are : — 

1. From Voted Moneys — £ £ 

(а) The Teachers’ Salaries Grant ... ... ... ... 40,000 

(б) The Capitation Grant* (at present) ... ... ... 60,000 

(c) Grant to Day Secondary Schools for Science and Art 

(Civil Service Estimates, 1918-19) ... ... ... 30,000 

(d) Grant to Trades’ Preparatory Schools ... ... ... 5,000 

125,000 

2. Other Revenue — 

(a) Interest on the Board’s Original Endowment (Act of 1878) 30,898 

(b) The Money payable under the Customs and Excise Acts 

of 1890 and 1911 ... ... ... ... ... 46,566 

(c) Miscellaneous Revenue (Interest on Savings, etc.) ... 7,250 

84,714 

Total 209,714 

B. — Under the revised system of examinations which is proposed, and in 

view of the proposed amalgamation of the various funds, there is 
likely to be a falling-off in the amount available under 2 (c). There 

should be deducted, say, £1,700, leaving available ... ... 208,014 

C. — Add to this the additional amount due to Irish Intermediate Education 

on the basis of equivalent grants (Par. 123) ... ... ... 65,000 

D. — Therefore, there should be available each year from Public Funds, 

about ... ... ... ... . 273,000f 

E. — This amount would pay — 

(1) The Capitation Grant (Par. 94), say 22,000 qualified students 
(i.e., those who have made the number of attendances 
required) at £9 per head ; or 24,750 qualified students at 


£8 per head (see “F” infra) ... ... ... 198,000 

(2) Burses to students (Par. 118), say ... ... 20,000 

(3) Burses for training of teachers (Par. 73) ; cost of courses of 

instruction for teachers, and of travelling instructors (Par. 

95), say ... ... ... ... ... 5,000 

(4) Advances for new buildings, alterations, etc., and grants in 

aid of schools (Par. 95), say ... ... ... ... 5,000 J 

(5) Minimum grant ; estimated amount required, to give effect to 

the Recommendation in Par. 97 — assuming the capitation 
. rate to be £9 (calculated on the numbers in attendance at 
the beginning of the school year, 1918-19) ... ... 7,000 

(6) Bonuses for choirs and orchestras (Par. 95), say ... 3,000 

(7) Trades’ Preparatory Schools (Par. 123), say ... ... 5,000 

243,000 

Total ... • £243,000§ 


* As this is an equivalent grant it is liable to expansion. 

f This amount should be capable of expansion so that the capitation rate should not decrease with 
an increase of pupils. 

$ Portion of this amount would be repayable. 

§ This leaves £30,000 available for administration. 
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p — Payment of Teachers. 

The schools would be expected to pay the minimum salaries of their teachers (Par. 69) out 
of the capitation grant and school fees. The amount necessary to pay the teachers’ increments 
should be provided by the National Rate (Par. 124). 

It is estimated that, at the beginning of the school year, 1919-20, 2,000 teachers will be 
fully registered ; and that the number of intermediate pupils between the ages of 12 and 19 
will be 26,500. This gives a proportion of 1 fully registered teacher for every 13 pupils. A 
number of the registered teachers, however, are not now employed in recognised Intermediate 
schools, and some have definitely retired from the profession. Moreover, there is a considerable 
number of pupils in the Intermediate schools under 12 years of age. If the proportion be taken 
as 1 fully registered teacher for every complete 25 pupils who are between the ages of 12 and 
19, the Central Authority would be responsible for paying the increments of (in round numbers) 
1,000 teachers. At the mean of the scale a sum of about £135,000 per annum would be required 
to pay these increments. Owing to the number of small schools in the country the proportion 
of 1 in 20 might be fairer. This would mean that 1,325 teachers would be entitled to annual 
increments, which, at the mean of the scale, would cost about £179,000 per annum. 


G. — Pensions. 

Under the School Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1918, the cost of the teachers’ pensions 
in England and Wales is defrayed out of moneys voted by Parliament. It is presumed that 
similar provision would be made in the case of the Irish Intermediate Teachers. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES EXAMINED BY THE COMMITTEE. 


A.— EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS. 


Intermediate Education Board for Ireland — 

Mr. W. F. Butler, M.A., Assistant Commissioner. 
Mr. W. A. Houston, M.A., Assistant Commissioner. 
Mr. R. C. B. Kerin, B.A., Inspector. 
t Mr. Thomas Rea, M.A., Inspector. 


Department of Agriculture and Technical' Instruction for Ireland — 

Mr. George Fletcher, F.G.S., Assistant Secretary in respect of Technical Instruction. 

Board of Education for England and, Wales — 

Hon. W. N. Bruce, C.B., Principal Assistant Secretary, Secondary Schools Branch. 

Scotch Education Department — 

Mr. G. W. Alexander, M.A., Assistant Secretary. 


B.— EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

Association of Secondary Teachers ( Ireland ) — 

Mr. George A. Watson, F.C.S., A.R.C.So.I. (Chairman). 

Mr. Michael H. Daly, B.A. (Chairman, Limerick Branch), 

Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools ( Ireland Branch ) — 
Mr. John N. Shearman, M.A. (Vice-Chairman). 


Association of Secondary Teachers, Roscrea — 
Mr. Michael Walsh, M.A. 


Catholic Headmasters' Association — 

Very Rev. N. J. Tomkin, S.J. (President) ; Rector of Clongowes Wood College, Sallins. 
Very Rev. B. O’Kane, D.D., St. Columb’s College, Londonderry. 


Schoolmasters’ Association — 

® ea * e ’ M -A-, Headmaster of Portora Royal School, Enniskillen. 

Mr. T. W. I . Jones, M.A., Headmaster of Diocesan School for Boys, Molesworth Street, 
Dublin. 


Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses — 

Miss L. 0. Rowlette, B.A. (Hon. Sec.). 


C.— INDIVIDUAL WITNESSES. 

Mr. R. M. Jones, M.A., Headmaster of Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 
Mr. Eugene McGough, J.P., a retired Assistant Teacher. 

Miss Ida M MarshaH, B.A., Principal of Carleton House School, Portadown. 

Mr. W. J. Vaughan, B.A., Headmaster of The Academy, Cookstown . 
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